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(Motes of Recent Exposition. 


THERE is an extraordinarily interesting and timely 
article, entitled ‘Religion as an “ Attitude,”’ in 
the latest Hibbert Journal. It is able, caustic, 
witty, and, as we said, very much to the point. 
Here is the promising beginning: ‘The unhappy 
divorce between head and heart which so many 
to-day will persist in canonising as though ultimate 
and even attractive, taken along with the passion 
for breaking down wholes and retiring into corners 
with mere aspects torn from their living contexts, 
is probably the evil which is mother and nurse of 
the hundred lesser evils (social, personal, spiritual, 
artistic) on which criticism fruitlessly trains its 
guns... The danger of thought without feeling, 
and the perhaps worse danger (because more general) 
Of feeling without thought—that is the mental 
Rbakay of our interesting times, and may be its 


sobegin tragedy.” 


ua particular form of this tendency to which 
the writer directs his attention is a newly-fashion- 
Kind of religious subjectivism, to which several 

men are lending their names for the time. 
a. three examples. The first is from Mr. 
H.G. Wells. In his ‘ Open Conspiracy ’ Mr. Wells 
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writes: ‘If there is no sympathetic personal 
leader outside us there is at least in us the attitude 
wi ; should adopt towards a sympathetic personal 
tr. That is to say, the leader and king of the 
tual world being no longer operative, we are 
mntinue this attitude after the Reality which 


banished. Another example is found in Mr. 
Middleton Murry (to whom we wish the writer had 
devoted more attention) with his eloquent and 
earnest plea for spirituality without a transcendent 
abiding God. 

The most suggestive instance, however, is that 
of Mr. Laurence Housman, who was recently 
addressing a meeting of free thinkers, and making 
a plea for ‘ mixing with life a little romance.’ He 
went on, ‘ we find something humanly to be desired, 
something satisfying to the emotions, which are a 
part of life, in a High Mass celebration, or a Cenotaph 
silence, which we don’t find elsewhere. And that 
emotional appeal seems to be of real value to human 
life, even though I do not accept the doctrines 
which these celebrations imply.’ And, further, the 
lecturer suggested that even if Christ and the 
factual veracity of the Gospels had to go, ‘still 
the spiritual substance remains’”—presumably for 
the fit few to whom a deception more or less does 
morally or intellectually signify. Moreover, 

‘even if immortality has to go, still we las not let 
go love.’ 


The writer’s answer to all this, which he calls 
variously a‘ simmering in sentiment,’ and a ‘ cultus 
of moods,’ is a healthy plea for objectivity, for 
facing realities, for common honesty. He dislikes 
as much as Shaw the ‘sentimental devil sneaking 
round the area rails of Heaven, looking in,’ and as 
much as Nietzsche the ‘noble weakling running 
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away from the reality behind appearances, luxuriat- 
ing in his own emotions.’ As a matter of plain 
honest fact, religion above all requires a central 
affirmation of a Reality other and deeper than the 
single soul, however rich. It is a sign of failure 
in some of the vital springs of our being when we 
begin to turn in on ourselves. ‘ Introyersion-is a 
herald of necrosis of the soul.’ 


Humanity, educated and uneducated, has an 
eternal bias towards the objective. That has given 
man his science, art, crafts, and religion. But 
to-day we see an alien tendency widespread, the 
claim to have the emotions lulled and pleased, the 
temporary divorce of feeling from reasoned belief, 
the justifying of emotion as of ‘value to human 
life.’ This means the defeat of reason. More- 
over, to haunt a cathedral on a Remembrance Day 
for certain sensuous-mystical excitations, with- 
holding the only valuable and ethically worth- 
while element in and behind these experiences, is 
the defeat of conscience as well as intellect. We go 
about in search of solaces and reactions instead of 
certitude and understanding. 


This subjective doctrine intimates that we may 
live on increment earned by our predecessors. 
Though Christ is no longer a Divine Reality, we 
have love still,—‘ love,’ as Mr. Augustine Birrell 
caustically wrote, ‘resting apparently on nothing.’ 
The truth is, however, that a post-Christian society 
cannot indefinitely live on the memory or the 
momentum of its lost faith. We cannot continue 
in an ‘ attitude’ that has been created and justified 
by a Divine Fact. It is well known that if any 
part of one’s mental environment has been removed, 
one goes on making the movements appropriate 
to it, just as the stomach of a fasting man proceeds 
blandly with the processes of digestion. Some- 
thing very analogous to these phenomena is observ- 
able in these subjectivist pleas intended for the 
esthetic, though creedless, intelligentsia. 


‘One suggests then to our admittedly finely- 
tempered artists and esthetes that they should 
not straightway take the line of least resistance, 
beat a full retreat from dogma, thought and form, 


and consider religion as an ‘‘appeal” to the 
sensorium. A swifter way to the real satisfactions 
of religion—which are ethical, volitional, and intel- 
lectual—would be the ascetic vow of abstinence 
from these mala mentis gaudia, “evil pleasures of 
the soul” (which, Virgil says, he in the vestibule 
of Orcus), until necessity and the nature of mansoul 
forced a decision. Such necessity might once 
again, in their case, be the mother of discovery. 
God might show Himself to the desperately seeking 
needy when it is not possible to the easily satisfied 
connoisseur.’ 


The sixth volume of the Hebrew Union College 
Annual, which has just been published (Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati), is marked, like all the 
previous volumes, by acute and learned discussion 
of topics which have a special interest for Jewish 
scholars, and some of which deal with problems 
arising on rather recondite fields. Here is the list, 
which will give some idea of the range and variety 
of the topics discussed. Morgenstern writes on 
‘The Gates of Righteousness,’ Gavin on ‘ Rabbinic 
Parallels in Early Church Orders,’ Lauterbach on 
‘The Pharisees and Their Teachings,’ Marmorstein 
on ‘The Background of the Haggadah,’ Apto- 
witzer on ‘ Arabic-Jewish Theories of Creation,’ 
Gandz on ‘ Studies in the History of Mathematics 
from Hebrew and Arabic Sources,’ Gaster on 
‘Eliezer Crescas and his Bet Zebul, the Bible 


References in Talmud and Midrash,’ Bettan on ‘The — 


Sermons of Judah Moscato,’ Englander on ‘ Men- 


delssohn as Translator and Exegete,’ while Gottheil © 


contributes a supplement to his previous article on 


‘An Unknown Hebrew Version of the Sayings of 


sop.’ All the essays are in English, except 
Aptowitzer’s, which is in German, and Gaster 
follows his discussion of Crescas by ten pages of 
specimens of his Bet Zebul in Hebrew. 


We imagine, however, that the subject which 
will be of most interest to readers of this magazine 


is the discussion of ‘ The Fear and Love of God in _ 


the Old Testament,’ by Bernard J. BAMBERGER. 
His conclusions rest upon a careful study of all the 
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relevant linguistic data, but they might perhaps 
need to be modified when other than linguistic 
considerations are taken into account. 


The general conclusion is that fear does not play 
quite so prominent a part in OT religion as is 
generally assigned to it. OT writers, when they 
speak of the fear of God, are thinking neither of the 
crude emotion of terror on the one hand, nor of the 
more refined sentiment of reverence or awe on the 
other. In go per cent of the cases they are stressing 
“the objective side of religion, as manifested either 
in moral conduct or ritual,’ rather than any 
subjective mental or emotional state. In early times 
the actual fear of the Deity may have been present to 
a considerable degree ; most passages, we are told, 
in which an element of terror is noticeable, are of 
comparatively early origin ; but we must begin to 
revise the theory that fear plays an overshadowing 
réle in the religion considered as a whole. 


It cannot be denied that BAMBERGER argues his 
case suggestively. He calls our attention first of 
all to the well-known story in 2 K 1775-8 of the 
Israelitish priest who was sent back from Assyria 
to teach the Samaritan settlers ‘ how to fear Jahweh,’ 
and so to be delivered from the ravages of the lions. 
Clearly, here, the fear of Jahweh means nothing 
more or less than the Jahweh cult. Again, the 
writer of Ps 34 proposes to teach the fear of Jahweh 
(v.4), and this is at once defined in purely ethical 
terms: ‘Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips 
from speaking guile ; depart from evil, and do good ; 
seek peace, and pursue it.’ These instances prove, 
according ‘to BAMBERGER, that, in at least some 
cases, fearing Jahweh does zot imply being afraid of 
Him. 


Of course he admits that in some passages, 
chiefly of pre-exilic origin, the primary sense of 
being afraid survives. Adam was afraid in the 
garden, Jacob was afraid on the hillside at Bethel, 
Moses was afraid to look upon God (Ex 3§), and 

fear of God in something like the primitive sense 
occurs ‘in one lone instance’ even in a psalm so 
late as the 119th (vv.1%. 16); and not very far 
_ removed from this is the use of the word by Isaiah 


¥ 


when he says, ‘ Jahweh of hosts, let Him be your fear, 
and let Him be your dread ’ (812!-), 


Also when the expression is used in reference to 
the Gentiles, something of its primitive quality 
remains. The passages quoted in this connexion 
(cf. 2 S 773 Ps 106?) are held to imply that the 
Gentiles should acquire a wholesome respect for 
His power. When it is said, e.g.,in Jon 116 that the 
foreign sailors ‘feared Jahweh with a great fear 
and sacrificed to Jahweh and made vows,’ Bam- 
berger sees in this not their conversion to Judaism, 
but ‘merely that they paid their respects to a 
plainly powerful Deity.’ Incidentally we may 
remark that this interpretation seems open to 
criticism. Considering that Jonah follows the line 
of thought initiated by Deutero-Isaiah, it is surely 
just as natural to interpret the attitude of the 
sailors as the beginning of their conversion to the 
Jahweh religion. 

In general, however, BAMBERGER maintains, the 
reference is to one aspect or another of the worship 
of Jahweh. As in 2 K 17, when Isaiah represents 
Jahweh as complaining, ‘Their fear of me is a 
human commandment, learned by rote’ (291%), the 
context shows that the reference is to the ceremonial, 
observed in a lifeless and mechanical fashion. 
‘Those who fear Jahweh’ are simply His wor- 
shippers. To the fear of Jahweh Joshua opposes 
the putting away of strange gods (24). Under 
the influence of the prophetic teaching, this fear 
becomes impregnated with the spirit of morality, 
so that the fear of Jahweh includes ethical conduct. 
The injunctions in the Holiness Code, which con- 
clude with, ‘ Thou shalt fear thy God,’ are practically 
all of a humanitarian order. 


In line with this is. the use of the phrase in 
the Wisdom Literature. The fear of the Lord is 
wisdom, and the woman who fears Jahweh in the 
famous chap. 31 of Proverbs is described in terms 
of ‘homely household virtues and prudence: no 
word is said of her piety.’ But surely BAMBERGER 
is not justified in concluding from this that ‘the 
expression “ fear of God ” tends to lose its religious 
significance altogether.’ Her. piety is recognized 
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in the phrase ‘a woman that feareth Jahweh’ 
(318), and that piety expresses itself in the homely 
virtues. It is the root of which they are the fruit. 
Nor can we at all agree with BaMBERGER when he 
goes on to say, ‘ This is an exact parallel to the 
English word ‘“ God-fearing,” which in common 
usage signifies simply upright, honest, and decent.’ 
However it may be in the American use of the 
English language, we in this country, when we say 
‘ God-fearing,’ mean it, 


We are inclined to think that, by a too exclusive 
attention to the context in which the word fear 
occurs, BAMBERGER has minimized the element of 
fear in Old Testament religion. It is true that 
‘the fear of Jahweh’ often means little more than 
‘religion,’ but religion has a very austere side, not 
unaptly represented by the word ‘fear,’ and this 
fear in the presence of Deity remains a feature in the 
religious experience of some of the greatest and 
maturest minds in Israel. That is the impression 
which inevitably and instinctively arises from the 
record of such experiences as we find in Is 6, Ezk 1, 
or Job 38{. These men were overwhelmed as they 
stood, or knelt, in that dread presence; and 
modern science, with its sense of the vastness and 
the wonder of the universe, is bringing us back to 
the Old Testament appreciation of God as a Being 
whom those who love must also fear as Lord of 
hosts, Lord of all. The good life is the life that 
is lived in that presence, loving, yet august beyond 
imagination. i 


A strong human interest attaches to the volume 
Immortability (Macmillan; 6s. 6d. net), by the 
Rey. S. D. McConnEtt, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. The 
writer is eighty-five years old, and in this volume 
he offers us his matured conclusions on the great 
subject of the future life, a subject to which he has 
obviously given much thought. It isa frank, sincere, 
and able work, full of clear and incisive writing ; 
and we regard it as well worthy of the attention 
of theologians and preachers, and indeed of thought- 
ful readers generally. 


Why does the author choose ‘ immortability ’ as 
his title? Because the burden of the book is that 
men are not as such immortal; they are at the 
best only immortable. Immortality is not an 
inherent quality in mankind ; it is only one possible, 
perhaps, of attainment. Yet the author inclines 
strongly to the possibility, and he claims support 
for his opinion not only from Christianity but also 
from biology and anthropology, quoting with 
apparent approval M. Guyon, who. says that 
natural selection can ‘produce species and types 
superior to humanity as we know it; it is not 
probable that we embody the highest achieve- 
ment possible in life, thought, and love. Who 
knows indeed, but that evolution may be able to 
bring forth, nay has not already brought forth, 
immortals ?’ 

What, according to our author, are the conditions 
of immortability ? ‘The place of escape from out 
the closed ring which we call nature is not the body 
or the mind, but the moral endowment.’ In other 
words, he suggests that goodness, and goodness 
alone, can arrest and turn back the physical law 
of growth, vigour, decline, and decay. This holds 
for the race, and it does not seem too much to 
believe that it holds also for the individual man. 
This is eternal life to know God, and God is appre- 
hended only through the gate of the moral sense, 
which thus points to the way of eternal life. ‘ If 
that gate be not there, or if it be too narrow for 
egress, there cannot in the nature of the case be 
any thoroughfare.’ Thus our author allies himself, 
substantially if not formally, with the advocates 
of the theory of conditional immortality. 


His position may be made clearer through the 
following quotation: ‘The latest human faculty 
to be evolved is Conscience. When it does appear 
it dominates all the others. Its evolution has been 
slow. Between the point where moral sensibility 
begins in the beast and the point where it is regnant 
in the highest type of man, zons lie. Until it is. 
developed, there is no avenue leading out from the 
closed ring of matter. Bergson has well shown 
that the intellect at its highest can only deal with 
matter or material images. It is Euclidean, not 


— 
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celestial. The gateway to the spiritual universe is 
Conscience.’ 

It is one thing to believe in the possibility of 
immortal life; another thing to form a conception 
of the future state. In the old Greek and Oriental 
view, with its dualistic conception of the relation 
of soul and body, the soul passes at death into a 
disembodied state, its frail tenement being dis- 
solved and returning to the earth from which it 
came. But the notion of a disembodied human 
spirit, says Dr. McConneLL, is unthinkable. No 
such phenomenon has ever come within the ex- 
perience of humanity. All that humanity knows 
or ever has known of spirit has been in connexion 
with organized matter. ‘So far as we can know, 
there has never in all time been a single communica- 
tion between one human intelligence and another, 
except through a material medium.’ Accordingly, 
if we are to think of the future state at all, we must 
think of it in terms of soul and body. 


In the old Hebrew view, with its unitary concep- 
tion of the relation of soul and body, the possibility 
of the future life is bound up with the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the flesh. According to this 
doctrine, soul and body shall yet meet again, and 
thus the complete or entire person be reconstituted. 
But this must have been always a difficult doctrine 
for thoughtful people to maintain, and the advance 
of physical and chemical science has made it now 
unbelievable. It was in view of St. Paul’s teaching 
concerning a spiritual resurrection-body that in the 
English Prayer Book version of the Apostles’ Creed 
the phrase, ‘I believe . . . in the resurrection of 
the flesh,’ was changed into the less materialistic 
phrase, ‘I believe . . . in the resurrection of the 
body.’ 

But Dr. McConnELL, who with most modern 
thinkers cannot accept the phrase ‘ the resurrection 
of the flesh’ in the meaning it possessed when 
formulated, regards it as capable of a wide and 
more reasonable connotation than the words would 
seem toimply. Indeed, the most characteristic part 
of his theory is his virtual endorsement of the 
Pauline doctrine of the spiritual body, interpreting 


it in terms of modern science. While he regards 
the Greek and Oriental doctrine of disembodied 
spirits and the Hebrew doctrine (which has entered 
into the Christian tradition) of the reassembling of 
the material particles of the body as equally un- 
thinkable, he seeks to show that there is something 
in a soul which may become stable enough to 
survive the disintegration of the body, so that in 
Pauline phrase mortality is swallowed up in life. 
Is it not conceivable that the soul may clothe 
itself in eternal matter ? Is there anything in the 
stuff of the cosmos which could serve it for a body 
after the present one has dropped away ? 


The affinity of such questions with Pauline 
thought is very evident. But St. Paul knew nothing 
about the amazing substance—‘ ether,’ ‘ electric 
flux,’ ‘the fourth estate of matter ’—which fills 
all space, interpenetrates all matter, is the medium 
through which light, heat, electricity, and/ radio 
emanations travel. This substance, says © Dr. 
McConneELL, has, by breaking up the accepted 
definition of matter, opened the way to possibilities 
of the future life against which the physical sciences 
have nothing to say. Indeed, ‘ the observed inter- 
dependence of body and soul which has so weighed 
down the hope of immortality may prove the rescue 
of that hope.’ 


Here is in brief a statement of our author’s 
theory in his own words: ‘ Each thought we think, 
each emotion we feel, is accompanied by certain 
molecular movements and rearrangements in the 
brain. The psychical activity actually builds up a 
physical fabric for itself. But the material fabric 
is every moment disintegrating and at death fails 
into ruin. Now, suppose that before that ruin 
befalls, the soul shall have been able to build up, 
as it were, a brain within the brain, a body within 
the body. Then, when the body of flesh shall 
crumble away, there would be left a body, material 
to be sure, but compacted of a kind of matter 
which behaves quite differently from that which 
our sense perceptions deal with. Such ethereal 
bodies compacted with living souls would of 
necessity inhabit a universe of their own, even 
though that universe should occupy the same space 
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that this one does. Neither earth nor fire nor 
water could in the least impede their movement. 
In frost and flame they would be equally at home. 
With the swiftness of light or gravitation they 
could speed from where old Bootes leads his leash 
to where Sagittarius draws his bow in the south.’ 


Dr. McConneELL is of opinion that the gospel 
stories of the resurrection of Jesus fit strangely 


into such a conception as that set forth above. 
He is also of opinion that the essential theory he 
supports, with its emphasis upon the survival- 
value of moral goodness, is corroborated by the 
teaching of Jesus and the early Christian writers. 
But into his further positions we cannot enter ; 
enough has been said to show how fresh and sugges- 
tive a treatment is presented to us here of the high 
theme of ‘ immortability.’ 
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Theology and EBe 


Preacher's Cask. 


By THE REVEREND SyDNEY Cave, M.A., D.D., PRESIDENT oF CHESHUNT COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE days have long since gone when theology was 
regarded as the Queen of Sciences, and the theo- 
logian held in high esteem. In part, the modern 
dislike of theology is natural and inevitable. 
Christian theology has for its sphere the exploration 
of that revelation which, as we believe, has come 
to us in Christ. Unless in some sense the fact of 
that revelation be accepted, there can be no such 
thing as a Christian theology. Its place would 
then be taken by philosophy, for the Christian world- 
view would be but one among the many world-views 
which philosophy provides. Christian theology can 
only be the concern of the Christian Church. It 
exists solely because of the Church’s faith that God 
has spoken to the world in Christ, and has in Him 
given us a revelation of Himself which we could 
not otherwise have gained. The. theologian, like 
the preacher, has thus to learn to be ‘a fool for 
Christ’s sake,’ and to be regarded by many as a 
useless vendor of unrealities. If the theologian 
has any distinctive sphere, it is within the Christian 
Church. He is put aside to explore Christian 
truth, not for theoretical purposes chiefly, but with 
the practical object that the truth which he explores 
may be used by the preacher for the instruction of 
his people, and the evangelization of the world. 
What is strange is not the contempt for theology 
shown by many outside the Church, but its dislike 
by many within the Church. Most strange of all 
is the breach which exists to-day between the 
theologian and the preacher. We do not hear 
general practitioners jeering at the work done by 
the medical faculties of our universities in the way 
we hear some preachers jeering at the work of those 


who are trying humbly and faithfully to under- 
stand and to express the Christian revelation. 
Some of us are getting rather tired of the minister 
who tells his people that all he learnt at college was 
patience, and to shave with cold water. Of course, 
what he says may be perfectly true. He may have 
learnt little in college, and forgotten the little that 
he learnt. What is surprising is that he should be 
so proud of this. We do not find medical men 
thus boasting of their ignorance. They would be 
afraid if they did of being accused of idleness and 
incompetency. 

But the dislike of theology is not restricted to the 
mentally indolent. Throughout Europe the tragedy 
of the War and of the Peace has led many to turn 
from the present to the past, and to seek a way of 
safety, either by the repristination of Protestant 
orthodoxy, or by the attempt to imitate the medi- 
evalism of what some like to think was the golden 
age of Christian faith and piety. We think of the 
widespread influence in Germany of Karl Barth’s 
Commentary on Romans, with its five hundred pages 
of violent paradox. It is a deeply moving book. 
But if its standpoint be right there can be no 
theology, no real attempt to understand the meaning 
of the gospel. All that is possible for us is the 
dumb expression of God’s awful yet gracious act 
in sending Christ to die for men, revealing thus His 
mercy in His judgment, His grace in His unapproach- 
able and unutterable holiness. And this Barth not 
only admitted but emphasized. ‘Do we speak,’ 
he says, ‘of the redeeming message of Christ, of ~ 
the Word of God as teaching, or of theology as 
science ? Then hear Kierkegaard’s words, ‘“ Pro-. 
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fessors in this that Christ was crucified,” or Over- 
beck’s, “Theologians are the fools of human 
society.” ’ Barth has since recovered from what 
he calls ‘the children’s disease’ of being ashamed 
of theology, and is himself, by time’s strange irony, 
a theological professor, but it says much for the 
violence of the reaction against pre-war theology 
that a book so extreme as his Romans should have 
influenced so deeply many of the ablest of the 
younger men in the German Church. Or we think 
of Otto’s book, The Idea of the Holy, with its 
emphasis on the non-rational elements in Christi- 
anity. Otto himself wrote as one who realized the 
obligation of seeking to understand the revelation 
of God in Christ, and so to proclaim it as to bring 
into prominence its rational and ethical elements. 
But, especially among Anglo-Catholics, the book 
has been used in the interests of a piety which 
seeks not the revealed but the occult, and which, 
concentrating on the Sacraments, neglects the 
meaning and content of the Word. 

In our Anglo-Saxon world, a dislike of theology 
is expressed both by Fundamentalists and Modern- 
ists. There are those who are reluctant to use 
other than set phrases and stereotyped formule. 
They do not wish to interpret Christianity in the 
language of to-day. They prefer the language of 
the day before yesterday. Some Fundamentalists 
are deeply concerned with the content of Christian 
truth, but often their movement draws its support 
from those who, busy in the things of this world, 
object to being asked to think about Christianity. 
It is a point of view well expressed by a deacon of 
one of our Congregational Churches who, on a 
Sunday morning in the vestry, prayed, ‘ Give us, 
O Lord, to-day intellectual repose.’ And, at the 
other extreme of the Christian Church, there are 
those who, in their revolt against the excessive 
dogmatism of an earlier age, object to any claim 
that Christianity involves definite and decisive 
truths. They are like that Oxford don: ‘ Ex- 
changing “I believe ” for ‘‘ one does feel.” ’ 

Yet without a theology the Church cannot do 
its work. When Paul declared that it pleased God 
by the foolishness of preaching to save them that 
believe, he was not referring to homiletic skill or 
rhetorical eloquence. The word he used was 
kerugma, and that denotes not preaching, but the 
thing preached, the content of that gospel which 
he and all Christ’s messengers proclaimed. The 
Church lives and grows by virtue of its kerugma, 
its gospel, and an evangelical theology has for its 
one aim the exploration and expression of the 
gospel’s meaning. 


- Ideally all theologians would be preachers, and 
all preachers theologians. But there are diversities 
of gifts, and the modern Church needs at once 
the general practitioner and the specialist. The 
theologian’s task is to seek for that closer definition 
and clearer expression of the gospel which the 
preacher in popular and effective speech may 
transmit to his congregation. We need the same 
kind of interrelation between the preacher and the 
theologian as exists between the general practitioner 
and the specialist at the hospital and medical 
school, but at present that interrelation is largely 
lacking. Many a preacher is not only ignorant of 
theology, but is grateful for his ignorance. 

The fault is surely not all on one side. It is 
easy for the preacher to become so immersed in 
the details of his work that he lives no longer in 
the great world of the Bible and of Christian truths, 
and so has to spend much time in a dreary quest 
for next Sunday’s text. And in the past, theology 
has often been so taught as to imply that it had no 
relation to modern life, but had for its chief concern 
abstruse problems which are unrelated to the needs 
of our perplexing modern world. Preaching has 
not to do with the gratification of intellectual 
curiosity, but with the unveiling of God, with 
leading men to know, trust, and obey the God of 
holy love whom Christ revealed. And for this 
supreme purpose much with which theology in the 
past has dealt lacks relevance and meaning. 

Yet surely it is not enough to abandon the old 
theologies. Weneedanew. As Igo up and down 
among our churches few things impress me more 
than the eagerness of many of our people for 
guidance in the great matters of Christian faith. 
They feel they can no longer accept the formula- 
tions of the old orthodoxy, and yet they have 
nothing to put in their place. The modern Church 
has no more urgent need than a clearer and more 
Christian conception of the content of Christian 
faith so that we may proclaim a gospel which, 
instead of increasing men’s perplexities, shall be 
an answer to them. And if the Church is to do its 
missionary work in Eastern lands, zeal and gener- 
osity alone will not suffice. Christianity must be 
translated into Eastern idioms. So long as we 
present Christianity in terms which have meaning 
only for the West, it will appear to many in the 
East, not a gospel, but an expression of Western 
arrogancy and self-sufficiency. 

Christianity is confronted with paganism not in 
the East alone, but in the West. It is only by 
courtesy that any country can be called a Christian 
land. The issue to-day is not merely one of 
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Christian truth, but of the whole Christian inter- 
pretation of life’s meaning. No longer do men do 
as did the great agnostics of the nineteenth century 
—reject the Christian faith, and yet still seek to 
conserve the Christian ideal of love and duty. 
They are concerned but little with questions on 
the circumference of Christian faith : questions like 
the Virgin Birth, the miraculous, or the meta- 
physical interpretation of our Lord’s divinity. The 
problems which perplex men are of a far more 
fundamental kind. What does this universe mean ? 
Is it directed by a God whom we can know and 
trust ? What of our own lives—are they ephemeral 
or permanent? Is there a moral authority before 
which we must bow? Such are the problems which 
serious men are everywhere confronting to-day. 
They are problems which we as Christians believe 
have in Christ their answer. It is the task of 
Christian theology so to present the Christian 
message that Christianity may appear not as one 
problem more, but as the answer to those problems 
which above all we need to solve. 

The Christian message is thus concerned with the 
most urgent and practical of all men’s problems. 
We believe that God has spoken to us in Christ, 
and has in Him revealed the nature of His character 
and rule. But if in Christ we know what God is, 
then in Him we have the secret of this mysterious 
universe, and that holy love which in Christ we 
know to be the final principle of God’s rule must 
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be the standard by which we face our sorrows and 
seek to solve our problems. 

A truly evangelical theology must thus begin 
with this revelation of God in Christ. It is a 
revelation which is known only as it is experienced, 
and this revelation thus experienced has to be 
expressed in the categories of our age and place. 
There can be thus no final theology. The revelation 
of God in Christ is, indeed, as we believe, final, but 
no expression of it can ever be. Our knowledge of 
the Christian revelation is imperfect, and can be 
increased by faithful study of the Gospels, and by 
our exploration of that revelation from the stand- 
point of men and larger needs, whilst our appropria- 
tion of that revelation is limited not by our personal 
defects alone, but by the defects of our age and 
place. And the categories in which this revelation, 
thus partly known and partly received, find expression 
are categories which are at best transient and local. 

Revelation, appropriation, intellectual interpreta- 
tion, these then are the three moments of a truly 
evangelical theology. A theology so conceived 
will abandon many of its old claims and interests, 
but it will be a theology which is the concern of 
all who, like the preacher, have to do with the 
content and the meaning of the Christian message. 
The theologian and the preacher have in their 
respective ways a common task—to explore and to 
express that kerugma, that Word of the gospel by 
which men may still be saved. 


Transliteration awe Translation: 


A STUDY OF CERTAIN. FEATURES IN THE INFLUENCE OF THE VULGATE 
ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


By THE Most REVEREND Joun A. F. Grecc, D.D., ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


WHILE it would be difficult to overestimate the 
value of the Vulgate for textual purposes, it would 
be more difficult to speak in unqualified terms of 
its services to users of the Authorized Version of 
the New Testament. The Vulgate has in a very 
large number of cases intervened between the 
English Version and the original Greek, placing 
the former one or two removes away from the 
latter. 

It is true to say that a translation direct 
from Greek into English would have shown sub- 
stantial differences from one which has taken 


cognizance of the Vulgate. I am concerned in this 
paper with the rendering of words rather than of 
sentences, and my thesis is that, owing to an 
inexact correspondence between many words 
appearing in the original Greek and the correspond- 
ing words in EV transliterating those used to 
translate them in the Vulgate, many notions are 
suggested to users of EV which have no place in 
the intentions. of the original writers. I should 
be prepared to go further than this, although the 
present is not the occasion for it, and to say that 
much of our theology would bear a different com- 
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| plexion, if in our theologizing we used Greek words 


—_T 


in their Greek senses, rather than the Latin words 
by which they have been translated, with the 
inevitable straining of the sense which accompanies 
the translation of one word by another which does 
not correspond with it exactly. (I might illustrate 
my point with two examples, puoripiov—=sacra- 
mentum, and mpocwrov=persona). The sinister 
power of familiar words, and the necessity for 
defining the meaning of the words we use, are 
exhibited nowhere more forcibly or more dis- 
astrously than in connexion with Latin theological 
terms. Some theology would have been written 
differently and some not at all, if xd@pus and not 
gratia, Suawdty and not justificare, ikaornpiov and 
not propitiatio, Avtpotcfa. and not ~redimere, 
Aoyiter Gar and not imputare, mpoopilew and not 
praedestinare, peravora and not poenttentia, had 
‘been the current coin of discussion. 

St.. Augustine and St. Jerome were well ac- 
quainted with the difficulty of translating Greek 
words into Latin, and knew that it was often 
impossible to provide a Latin word to convey the 
exact sense of a Greek one (cf. Plater and White, 
Grammar of the Vulgate, pp. 9 and’10). But we 
have no reason to think that the earliest Latin 
Version was the work of scholars, who weighed 
word against word. When St. Jerome came on 
the scene, he found a Latin Version in possession, 
which he- was concerned to modify as little as he 
could. His experience in changing words rendered 
dear by long use may be illustrated by the perhaps 
apocryphal. story of the reception of his use of 
hedera in Jonah for the old Latin cucurbita. And 
so it came about that in many cases Latin words 
were used to translate Greek ones, because they 
were conventional and current rather than because 
they were exact, or because no other words were 
available, with the consequence that with the 
words there came into the passages ideas which 
had no association with the original Greek words. 
And thus the Vulgate, while making the Greek 
NT available to Latin speakers, is in many cases 
a distorting medium. The Vulgate was not in- 


frequently in difficulties with Greek words, cf. 


Mt 28! 17 émupwoxovon, rwpodv (caecatum, Mk 817; 


but obtusi, 2 Co 3°), cvyxpiver in 1 Co 218, rvypi= 


erebro in Mk 73, émBadov=coepit in Mk 147. 
‘When we come to the English Version, we find 

a translation incorporating many Latin words 

transliterated from the Vulgate. Its use of such 


words is much more restrained than is that of the 
Rhemish Version, whose object was not so much 
to provide a translation into simple English as 
into words of English form which should provide 
a faithful reflection of the Vulgate (cf. ‘ bread of 
proposition’ for panis propositionis=shew-bread). 

But there is for all that a very wide use of 
Vulgate words in English dress, and the use of 
such words has been attended with considerable 
disadvantage. Not only do we have transliterated 
Vulgate words whose correspondence with the 
Greek was originally inexact (cf. 1 Co 28, cvyxpivovtes 
=comparantes), but we have many examples of 
such words whose sense has shifted from that in 
which they were employed in the 1611 Version. 
The word ‘ divulge,’ though not used in EV, illus- 
trates this shifting of sense. It now means ‘to 
disclose a secret,’ although as used in the Vulgate 
(Lk 48’, Ac 4!”) it meant only the spreading of 
news among the ‘vulgus.’? Or again, Bunyan’s 
‘ Diffidence’ (wife of Giant Despair), which does 
not mean ‘timidity’ or ‘self-distrust,’ but ‘ un- 
belief’ as in Ro 4%, where dmoria=difidentia, 
or ‘disobedience’ as in Eph 2? 5° (dme(Qea= 
diffidentia). 

My purpose in this paper is to show by a series 
of illustrations how the appearance in AV of a 
transliterated Vulgate word often leads English 
readers in a direction not precisely identical with 
that in which the Greek word would have led 
them. I think that what first led me to pursue 
the subject was a suggestion by Lactantius 
(Div. Inst. iv. 24. 6) that resipiscentia would have 
been a better word for rendering perdvova than 
poenitentia. Poenitentia introduces the suggestion 
either of sorrow as in ‘penitence,’ or of reparation 
as in ‘penance,’ neither of which is properly 
found in perdvoa, which in the first instance 
denotes purely a change of mental direction. 
The man who regrets his lapse, says Lactantius, 
brings back his mind from a kind of insanity and 
establishes it in better ways. That is ‘ resipiscence ’ 
(cf. 2 Ti 27). 

As I followed out this line of thought, I observed 
that in many cases a simple notion in Greek has 
been complicated in its passage into English 
through the Vulgate, as, e.g., in the familiar word 
‘redeem,’ so commonly explained as ‘ buy back,’ 
with the result that the thought of ‘price’ is 
introduced and the. question by whom and to whom 
the price was paid. But Avrpotoba (Ps 130%, 
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Tit 21*) means ‘ to liberate,’ just as Moses in Ac 7% 
is Autrpwrys=redemptor—‘ liberator.’ 
notion of liberation has now been overlaid with 
others involving purchase and satisfaction for 
those who only know of redimere=‘to redeem’ 
and redemptor=‘ redeemer.’ 

A similar process is observable in Lk 1438, ‘ They 
all with one consent began to make excuse.’ How 
many sermons have been preached from this text 
on false or invalid excuses, and yet no such sug- 
gestion lies in the Greek whose zapavreioOor= 
excusare (ci. He 12! excusaverunt se) means, ‘ they 
cried off, excused themselves, or asked to be 
excused, a bona fide proceeding, quite different 
from excuse-making. The same word in Ac 2511, 
‘I refuse not to die’ (raparrotpyor=recuso), is not 
very happily translated. St. Paul might deprecate 
being put to death, but a powerless prisoner can 
hardly ‘ refuse’ to die. 

An equally familiar case is that of He 11°, which 
gives us the ‘translation’ of Enoch, in its special- 
ized sense, on the authority of the Vulgate alone. 
The Greek, following Gn 5%4 LXX, tells us that 
God peré6yxev Enoch, and speaks of his perdOects 
(Vulg. transtulit, cf. Gn 574 tulit=‘ God took him,’ 
and translatio). But ‘transferred’ and ‘ trans- 
ference’ are the genuine meanings of these Greek 
words (cf. Ac 718, Gal 1°, He 71), which are fully 
satisfied by the notion of ‘removed’ and ‘re- 
moval’ with no suggestion as to the method, 
whereas ‘translated’ and ‘translation’ introduce 
for English readers notions of a theological kind 
which are not present in the Greek or (probably) 
in the Latin, any more than they are in our lin- 
guistic use of the words ‘ translate’ and ‘ transla- 
tion.’ 

It is on like grounds that St. James’ definition 
of the true ritual of Christian worship (Ja 127) 
has been obscured by inexact translation. 
OpnoKeia = veligio=‘religion’ is not the true 
equation here. Coleridge dealt with this point 
from another aspect in his Azds, Aphorism xxiii. 
But @pyoxeta for St. James denotes religion in. its 
external aspect, viz. ritual cultus, and not as 
piety or sanctity (cf. J. B. Mayor’s lengthy note 
ad loc.). It iscurious that in Col 2'* a truer equation 
is presented, viz. OpyoKeta=religio=‘ worshipping ’ 
(of angels) (cf. Milligan, Voc. of Gk. Test. iii. 293). 

I am not sure that a good deal of theological 
controversy might not have been avoided if in 
2 Ti 3!° the Vulgate word inspirata had not been 


And yet the 


Anglicized. ypady = scriptura = ‘scripture’ is in 
itself something more than a translation, it ex- 
presses a judgment: the ‘scriptures’ mean for 
English ears something very much more than the 
‘writings.’ But the power of words is seen when 
we come to the equation ypapy Gedrvevotos= 
scriptura divinitus inspirata=‘ scripture given by 
inspiration of God.’ Whereas inspirata means 
‘breathed upon, just as Q@edrvevoros suggests 
‘having the breath of God upon it,’ the formal 
word ‘inspiration’ becomes the nucleus of a 
theology. But it would have been just as reason- 
able to translate Ac 17% (where the sequence is 
rightly mvoy=inspiratio=‘ breath’) as ‘life and 
inspiration and all things,’ and to found thereon 
a doctrine of a bestowal of supernatural gifts upon 
the human race at large. That Oedrvevoros makes 
some very real suggestion of Divine prompting 
cannot be doubted, but that it suggests what by 
English readers is commonly viewed as ‘ inspira- 
tion’ is open to serious question. 

Inconvenience perhaps rather than false sugges- 
tion attaches to the transliterating process in 
connexion with the invariable equation 6ia6qjKn= 
testamentum (33 times). Where 8a6qxy=a ‘ will,’ 
in only some two or three cases of the use of the 
word, testamentum=‘ testament’ is natural. But 
where ‘ testament’ is carried over into AV to stand 
for ‘covenant,’ as happens in nine cases, quite 
unnecessary confusion is caused, and we have the 
difficulty perpetuated in the Consecration Prayer 
of the Anglican Communion Office, ‘This is my 
blood of the New Testament,’ as well as in the 
very names of the two divisions of Holy Scripture. 

Some confusion besets the equation réA¢evos= 
perfectus=‘ perfect, through the change which has 
come over the English use of ‘ perfect, which has 
acquired a strong moral significance. It may be 
questioned if réAevos=‘ perfect ’ (morally) is found 
more than once or twice in NT. Perfectus, being 
the past part. of perficio, properly describes one in 
whom the process represented by perficio has been 
brought to its conclusion. It is thus quantitative 
rather than qualitative (cf. réAeov picos, Ps 1397*); 
the perfectus has reached his full measure of attain- 
ment in respect of that in which he is perfectus. 
He is full grown in manhood (1 Co 14°, He 514) ; he 
is consummated and rounded off into a matured 
personality (Ph 3%, Col 1% 41%, Ja 14). réXevos 
seems also to suggest the person who is whole in 
his scope and not partial, and who is complete in 
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the various relations of life, Mt 19" (cf. 1 Co 13?). 
In some such sense God is réeAevos=perfectus, and 
man is required to be so (Mt 5%). The sequence 
of thought is frustrated in this passage, if the 
argument which has to do with our loving and 
serving our (recalcitrant) fellow-men, finds its 
climax in ‘ Be ye therefore (morally) perfect, even 
as your Father is (morally) perfect. The call to 
be réXeos is the call to see mankind steadily 
and see it whole. The meaning is, Be ye compre- 
hensive in heart, all-embracing in benevolence, 
and forthgoing in beneficence, full-orbed in your 
sympathies ; not partial or arbitrary or selective, 
but ‘whole’ in heart and vision. réAeos so under- 
stood corresponds with, and amplifies, oixr/ppoves 
in the parallel passage, Lk 6°*, a word whose con- 
notation is plainly of social goodwill rather than of 
ethical purity. 

It would be easy, but unnecessary, to compile a 
very long list of Greek words whose Vulgate 
equivalent appears transliterated in AV. 


=adversarius—=‘ adversary’ ; 
=discipulus =‘ disciple’ ; 
=publicanus =‘ publican’ ; 
=laborare =‘ labour.’ 


e.g. Mt 5°° dvridcxos 
Mt 9!4  padyrns 
Mt 10% reAdvys 
Mt 11°8 xomav 


Such a list would contain two to three hundred 
such words, in the case of a very large number of 
which it would be found that there has been some 
deflection from the sense of the Latin word and 
thereby a widening of the distance which separates 
the English reader from the Greek writer. 

(a) In some cases, the deflection in sense is quite 
involuntary, or the sense is not clear. What meaning 
is a reader to draw from Mt 1}, ‘ the book of the 
generation of Jesus Christ’? Generatio does a 
double duty in the Vulgate, but in AV is trans- 
literated in Mt 1!, while it is translated ‘ birth’ in 
18, the Greek in each case being yéveots, while 
in 117 we have the equation yevea(—=generationes= 
‘ generations.’ 

What meaning, again, is the reader to give to 
vision’ in Mt 17°, where we have dpaya=vistonem 
=‘vision’? ‘Vision’ suggests to an English 
reader something supernormal and probably sub- 
jective (cf. Ac 16°), and the rendering ‘ vision’ 
rather than ‘thing seen’ has the unhappy effect 


of suggesting that the Transfiguration was not an 


Objective occurrence, but something subjective and 
visionary. With this may be contrasted Ac 7%, 


- Spapa=visum=‘ sight,’ of the Burning Bush. 
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Again, in Lk 21 we have ‘In your patience 
possess ye your souls.’ This translation has given 
birth to a phrase, viz. possessing one’s soul in 
patience, which shows that the purpose of the 
Greek has been obscured through the use of the 
transliterated Latin. The Greek means ‘ Ye shall 
acquire, or win, your souls,’ and the misleading 
equation of xracbar—=possidere=‘ possess’ finds a 
parallel in Lk 181, ‘tithes of all that I possess ’ 
(‘ get’ RV). 

Again, in Jn 1° we read, ‘the darkness compre- 
hended it not.’ Here we have the equation xaréAaBe 
=comprehenderunt=‘ comprehended.’ The English 
does not possess here the applied sense of ‘ under- 
stand’ as in Eph 3), but has a more physical 
purpose, viz. as in Jn 12%5, ‘lest darkness come 
upon you,’ or Ph 3!" (karadéBw=comprehendam= 
‘ apprehend.’ 

A false suggestion might easily be caused by the 
indeterminate word in Jn 14? representing the 
equation ovat = mansiones=‘ mansions,’ which 
might lead the English reader to think of sub- 
stantially built fabrics. In 14°° we have the truer 
sequence povnv=mansionem=‘ abode.’ 

Ro 3° gives us the equation kpiza=damnatio= 
‘damnation,’ and 14% katakéxpirac = damnatus 
est=‘ damned,’ where we should to-day use ‘ con- 
demnation’ or ‘ condemned.’ 

In Ro 81% 20.21 we have the equation xtiois= 
creatura=‘ creature’ (the created world). This use 
of the unfamiliar ‘creature’ is followed immedi- 
ately in 8% by the word we should naturally use 
for it, viz. the (whole) ‘creation.’ But the same 
phrase in Mk 16! is mistranslated in AV ‘ every 
creature’ (‘the whole creation’ RV), though 
xriows=creatura=‘ creature’ (a created thing) 
appears as we should expect in He 4%, while in 
t P 218 we have a variation in xriow=creatura= 
‘ordinance’ (‘ institution,’ see F. J. A. Hort, 
ad loc.) 

In rt P 2° we have the frequently recurring 
equation xaracyvvOj = confundetur =‘ shall be 
confounded’ (contrast Ro 9%). So completely 
had the Latin word taken the sense of ‘ putting to 
shame, or to confusion’ that in He 2" (cf. He 111) 
‘God is not ashamed’ (non confunditur). In 
t Co 1”, again, this is the meaning of ‘ confound.’ 
Cf. the last words of Te Deum, ‘ Let me never be 
confounded.’ 

The word ‘ edify’ (cf. Ac 9%!, Eph 4!) has lost 
its original sharp sense of ‘ building’ for English 
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readers who think of ‘ edifying’ as = ‘ improving.’ 
And yet the primary and stronger rather than the 
moral and weaker meaning of the word habitually 
represents St. Paul’s purpose, being often con- 
trasted with xaradvew or xabaipeiv—=destruere. 
oikodopyn—aedificatio=‘ edification,’ which appears 
in Ro 14!® 152, t Co 14, 2 Co 108, and the corre- 
sponding verb (1 Co 1078 144, 1 Th 5!) are all in- 
tended to suggest the definite picture of ‘ building.’ 

The word ‘malice’ (‘ maliciousness ’), arising 
from the equation xaxia=malitia=‘ malice,’ carries 
us beyond the original intention of the Greek 
writer, which was to suggest the general character 
of the kaxés=malus, without any added thought 
of spite or animosity which is now the specialized 
and customary meaning of ‘ malice.’ 

2 Co 14, Eph 2°, give the equation dveotpadnuev 
=conversati sumus=‘had our conversation’ (for 
“manner of life’). Cf. dvaotpody, Gal 1}° and 
frequently. 

Again, ‘temporal’ (meaning ‘ temporary ’) sug- 
gests ‘of the present order,’ whereas the equation 
is tpdcKxarpos=temporalis=temporal (cf. Mt 13%= 
“dureth for a while’). 

The equation in 2 Co 2! @piapBevovri=triumphat 
=‘causeth us to triumph’ (RV ‘leadeth us in 
triumph ’) probably suggests more than was in the 
writer’s mind. Field (Ot. Norv. p. 111) rightly 
dismisses all reference to the Roman triumph and 
understands the word generally, though it is 
doubtful if he has not gone too far in suggesting 
“make a show of.’ The suggestion of the Greek 
commentators that OpiayBetw = dypoctedw = ‘ ex- 
hibit’ is borne out by the papyri (cf. Milligan, 
Voc. of Gk. Test. i. 293), and we should under- 
stand the word to mean ‘ show off’ or ‘ give pub- 
licity to.’ This is in line with qavepotv7. in the 
same verse, and gives an appropriate sense to the 
word when it appears again in Col 2". 

In Gal 134 we have zpocxortov=proficiebam= 
“I profited’ (in the Jews’ religion). That this 
plainly means ‘I progressed’ may be seen from 
the words applied to the child Jesus in Lk 2°, 
where ‘increased’ replaces ‘ profited.’ A similar 
equation appears in 1 Ti 4%, rpoxorn=profectus= 
‘ profiting ’ (cf. Ph 1!% *, < furtherance ’). 

(b) While the above ecole exhibit some af 
the cases in which there has been a shifting of the 
sense of the English word from that which belonged 
to it in 1611, there are various instances to be 
seen in which a transliteration of the Latin has 


been chosen for tendentious or moralizing reasons, 
and the translators betray their prepossession. 

Are the translators justified im employing the 
equation wepafwv=tentans=‘ tempting’ in Mt 22% 
or Mk 102? Is not a worse motive than is necessary 
arbitrarily imputed to the lawyer and the Pharisees ? 
In Jn 6° we have zepelwv=tentans=‘to prove 
him’ of our Lord with Philip, and objectivity 
would have been better secured in Mt 22° if 
tentans had been rendered ‘ proving him.’ 

Is Judas rightly characterized in Mt 104? The 
equation 6 wapadovs=qui tradidit=‘ who betrayed’ 
seems to suggest an arriére pensée, which is not 
necessarily in the Greek. In Lk 6 we have the 
quite unambiguous equation mpoddrns=proditor= 
‘traitor’ (cf. Ac 75%, 2 Ti 3%), but does the more 
colourless word apad.devar = tradere connote 
treachery every time it is used of Judas? Judas 
‘ delivered’ Jesus (cf. Ro 475). The Gospel writers 
do not seék to dwell on the falsity of his action 
each time they refer to it, and even in Mt 261% 
we have of Judas zapadécw=tradam=‘1 will 
deliver him’ (cf. Mk 108%). We should remember 
that while Mt 107 has ‘the brother shall deliver 
up the brother,’ the parallel passage in Mk 13 
has ‘ the brother shall betray the brother.’ 

In Mt 172 and Mk 9? we have the equation 
perenophwobn=transfiguratus est=“‘he was trans- 
figured.’ The Latin equivalents of popdy and 
oxo, viz. forma and figura, seem to change places 
at random, or to receive different meanings at 
different. periods (cf. C. H. Turner in Journ. Theol. 
St. vil./595). For example, év wopd7 Geod, Ph 2°, 
is in O.L. (Cyprian) im figura Dei, and in V. in 
forma Dei (cf. Ro 5! rimos=forma, but 1 Co rol 
tumias=in figura, and v.® rvro=in figura). 
Lightfoot’s suggestion that perenoppi6y was the 
appropriate word hardly seems borne out by the 
distinction which he draws between popdy and 
oxypa, ina case where a change of being or attribute 
is not intended, and Swete (St. Mark 9*) feels this, 
admitting that pereoyynpatio6y might have been 
expected. Luke, perhaps in order to avoid mis- 
understanding, employs neither word, and the 
Vulgate, which, while translating cvppopdifomevos 
by configuratus in Ph 32°, renders perapoppovpeba 
by ¢ransformamur in 2 Co 3)8% and perapoppotobe 
by reformamini in Ro 12%, is careful to translate 
petenoppiby in Mt. and Mk. by transfiguratus est, 
so as to avoid any suggestion of the transformations 
of heathen deities. The English Version which 
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follows V. here uses ‘transfigure’ of the Trans- 
figuration only, thus displaying a particularity not 
shared by the Vulgate, which translates peracynpari- 
few by transfigurare in 1 Co 48 and in 2 Co 118: 14.1, 
In the last three cases the English Version finds 
no difficulty in applying ‘transformed’ to Satan 
and his agents. 

A desire to emphasize the Divine givingness as 
against human self-sufficingness seems to account 
for the equation in Lk 24% évdvencGe=induamint 
=‘ be endued.’ The translation we should expect 
would be ‘have put on’ (cf. Eph 6! and Is 591? 
LXX and V.). The metaphor is obscured in AV 
(as in Book of Common Prayer, ‘ endue thy ministers 
with righteousness’), but it is as definitely intended 
to suggest the thought of ‘ clothing oneself’ as is 
the case in t°Co 15°% * or 2 Co 52% 4, where 
(er)evdicacOar=(super\vestiri, or in Eph 4”, 
This blunting of the metaphor is noticeable in 
another word in these chapters where the above- 
mentioned notion of drawing the body of immor- 
tality over the body of mortality as one garment is 
drawn on over another is further illustrated by 
another metaphor, crudely forcible in its realism, 
viz. that of swallowing, karerd@y=absorpta est, 
t Co 15°4 (cf. 2 Co 54 xararo6j=absorbeatur). The 
intended suggestion is of the physical enclosing of 
one thing within another until it is completely 
incorporated (cf. Jon 2! LXX xararivew and 
Mt 23% xaramivew Kdéundov). 

Ac 3” gives the equation émuorpépare = con- 
vertimini=‘be converted,’ thus introducing a 
word possessing to-day at any rate a specialized 
sense, and suggesting experiences of religious 
emotion ofa kind hardly included within émorpépare 
which means simply ‘turn’ (cf. Ac 1618). The 
change of mind implied in peravojoare is to be 
accompanied by a change of life and direction. 
A shepherd ‘turns’ his sheep, as in Ps 23° (PBV), 
bringing it from a wrong path into a right one, 
(cf. Ja 5°°, where wAdvys 65és=error viae=‘ error 
of his way ’ obscures the metaphor of the wandering 
of the sinner’s steps from the way of God). Thus 
the Gentiles ‘ convert ’ or ‘ turn’ to God (Ac 15% ?9), 
while the word is sometimes used for ‘turning 
back,’ as in Ac 15°®, and may actually be applied 
(with wdéAw=tterum) to ‘turning back’ again 
from God to heathenism (Gal 4). 

In Ac 19* ® we have the equation d:aAreyroevos 
=disputans=‘ disputing,’ of public discussion, 
while in Ac 207 ® we have the same words repre- 


sented by ‘preaching.’ This rhetorical sense of 
‘disputing’ is familiar, but should we necessarily 
render in Mk 9% deAeyPnoav—disputaverunt= 
‘had disputed’ in the contentious sense, when 
this notion is already provided for in the preceding 
dieAoyilerGe=tractabatis=‘ ye disputed’? ‘ Dis- 
puted ’ seems to be employed here in order to point 
a moral against the disciples. 

The equation in 1 Co 13! éydéarnv=charitatem= 
‘charity’ with the well-known difficulty of pro- 
viding a suitable English rendering for a notion 
that is not completely satisfied by either ‘ charity ’ 
or ‘love’ prompts the question why we have 
never availed ourselves of a word suggested by the 
equation éyarn=dilectio in Ro 12° and 2 Ti 1}, 
It is a linguistic accident and misfortune that, 
while AV has familiarized us with such a word as 
“concupiscence’ for érifuuia, and while English 
ears are accustomed to ‘ pre-dilection,’ yet ‘ dilec- 
tion,’ though actually found in English writers, 
should never have gained free currency. Alike 
misfortune has befallen a valuable word in He! 1214, 
where we might with advantage have brought the 
word ‘sanctimony’ into use from the equation 
dytacuos=sanctimonia. As it is, the word is now 
spoilt for us and for all practical purposes lost 
through the unpleasant associations of its derivative 
‘ sanctimonious.’ 

In this connexion it might be added that it is 
to be wished that the invariable equation xap/- 
feo far=donare (appearing twenty times) had given 
us the word ‘donate.’ The essential meaning of 
xdpirpa is ‘gift’ (cf. donatio, Ro 128, 2 Co 1, 
and donum three times), and its commonest render- 
ing in V ‘ gratia’ is intended to suggest, not gratia 
as xdpis, but gratia as ‘ gift.” Just as we hear of 
the ‘ Donation’ of Constantine, so might we have 
in Eph 4’, ‘ according to the measure of the donation 
of Christ’ (Swpeas==donationis). We should then 
perhaps have been spared the unnecessary restric- 
tion of the Divine, as well as of the human, giving- 
ness to the sphere of ‘ forgiving’ in Eph 4°; cf. 
Cols”. 

In rt Co 12! the equation dacpotv—dividens= 
‘dividing’ suggests a correction of the English 
words used in 12% 6 to render d:arpececs= 
divistones, viz. ‘diversities’ (twice) and ‘ differ- 
ences’ (RV ‘diversities,’ three times). dcarpely 
is to ‘ divide,’ as in the dividing of the Holy Land 
among the tribes (LXX), and though a division 
will probably carry with it a diversity of the 
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things divided, the thought is not inherent in the 
language, and the rendering should be in each 
case ‘dividings’ or ‘distributions’ (cf. pepropot 
=distributiones, He 2%). We owe ‘ diversities of 
gifts,’ not to St. Paul, but to the English Version. 

2 Co 98 gives the equation airdpxeca=sufficientia= 
‘sufficiency,’ but the notion is not the same as in 
2 Co 3°, where the Greek word is ikavérys. 
airapxeia suggests independence of circumstances, 
self-containedness, self-sufficingness rather than 
the complacency or contentment arising there- 
from, and this would seem to give us the true 
meaning of atrapkys=sufficiens in Ph 4", where 
St. Paul is not so much claiming ‘ contentment’ 
as independence of externals, being ready either 
to abound or to suffer need. The idea is a little 
different from that in Lk 34,1 Ti 68, He 13°, where 
we have dpxetoQo1—=contentus esse=‘ be content.’ 

Gal 4% gives us yevvdoa—=generans=‘ which 
gendereth,’ as in 2 Ti 2%. RV more happily gives 
us ‘ bearing children (unto bondage).’ 

Eph 4” gives 0epdmevov=corrumpaiur=‘ is 
corrupt.’ RV ‘waxeth corrupt’ shows us that 
‘is corrupt’ is too strong, when used as it is in a 
moral sense. The analogy of 2 Co 41*, where the 
outward man is said duaddeipecPar=corrumpi= 
‘to decay’ shows that the picture is suggestive 
rather of the physical process of deterioration. 

In Col 31% we have poupy=querela=‘ quarrel,’ 
where we should rather have ‘ complaint’ (RV). 


In 2 Ti 3” we find dprus=perfectus=‘ perfect.’ 
But the notion in the Greek is not of moral perfec- 
tion, but of quantitative completedness and whole- 
ness rather than of qualitative excellency (cf. 
He 10° xarypticw=aptasti). ‘ Perfected’ rather 
than ‘ perfect.’ The idea of ‘ perfectness ’ pursues 
dptios to xr Co 1° AV, where xarnptiopevor= 
perfectt is in AV ‘perfectly jomed together’ (cf. 
Mt 2136 [Ps 8? LXX]_ xarypricw=perfecisti). 
Lightfoot on 1 Th 3! shows how xaraptioat 
there (‘ perfect’ AV) suggests correcting, restor- 
ing, and completing, or fitting together what is 
broken. 

Lastly, in 1 Ti 3!% we have Babuds=gradus= 
‘ degree,’ a perplexing expression. Hort (Chr. Eccl. 
202) points out that while Padyes=‘ step’ might 
mean a grade of dignity and function, we are 
probably to understand it of the vantage-ground 
or ‘standing ’ (RV) above the common level, which 
the better among the deacons might win by a 
faithful discharge of duty. 

The above illustrations will show how power- 
ful an influence the Vulgate has exercised on 
the English Version. Transliterated words alone 
form a large class, and serve to show not only 
that objectivity in translation is exceedingly hard 
to preserve, but also that a translation into a 
living language is destined to obscure progressively, 
the older it becomes, the meaning of that which it 
set out to make clear. 


Literature. 


THE WISDOM BOOKS. 


It is an immense. convenience to have all the 
Wisdom Books of the Old Testament fully and 
carefully discussed within the compass of a single 
volume by a competent scholar who is acquainted 
with the extensive literature that has recently 
gathered round these books. This valuable service 
has been rendered by Professor Harry Ranston, 
M.A., Litt.D., of Auckland, New Zealand, whose 
Old Testament Wisdom Books and their Teaching 
has just been published by the Epworth Press at 
ros. net, a small price for so large and good a book. 
We are glad to note that he has included the Song 


of Songs. 


Many who are repelled by an ordinary com- 
mentary would rejoice in a book of this kind, 
gathering up as it does the results of detailed 
exegetical study, and presenting them in the form 
of continuous discussions. The two distinctive 
features of Dr. Ranston’s study are his examination 
of possibly foreign influences upon the Hebrew Wis- 
dom Literature—e.g. of the Egyptian Amen-em-ope 
upon Proverbs, of the Babylonian story of Tabi-utul- 
Bel upon Job, and of the Adonis-Tammuz liturgy 
upon the Song—and his very careful and detailed 
estimate of the ethical and religious teaching of the 
four books with which he deals, so that the scholar 
and the plain man alike will find much to interest 
them. A fine sanity pervades the critical con- 
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clusions. In the section on Proverbs, e.g., we are 
told that ‘as a literary movement, Wisdom re- 
flection arose after the time of the great prophets, 
but a good deal of the material it worked up and 
re-shaped originated in earlier times.’ The Book 
of Job is described as Chapters in the History of a 
Soul, and full justice is done to the frequently 
depreciated speeches of Elihu and the Epilogue. 
While declining to accept the view that the speech 
of Jehovah in Job 38f. contains no solution of 
the problem, he admits that it would not 
satisfy any other than a truly religious mind. Dr. 
Ranston thinks it certain that the author or authors 
of the Song ‘ did use certain material originating in 
the practices of the Tammuz-Ishtar worship of 
Canaan,’ and that ‘while the Song was written 
primarily of earthly love and lovers, the possibility 
must not be ruled out that it had the further 
intention of expressing higher and spiritual love.’ 
He does not regard Ecclesiastes as an unqualified 
pessimist, and he is less inclined than some recent 
scholars to accept the view that that book has been 
more or less extensively interpolated. Job he puts 
about 400 and Ecclesiastes about 200 B.c. He 
maintains in this book the theory of his earlier 
volume that the affinities of Ecclesiastes are not 
with the Greek philosophers, but with the Greek 
gnomic writers, and more particularly Theognis. 

The reader who studies this book carefully will 
be abreast of all the scientific problems involved in 
the Wisdom Literature, and, in the careful and 
comprehensive sections on the Teaching of the 
various books, he will also have much food for 
reflection on the moral and religious problems of 
life, which, in their essence, vary little from age to 
age. 


WAR? 


A remarkable book on the prevention of war and 
the achievement of world peace has been written 
by a Swedish officer, Major K. A. Bratt—That Next 
War? translated by E. Classen, with a foreword 
by Dr. Wickham Steed (Allen & Unwin ; tos. 6d. 
net). It has created something of a sensation in 
Sweden, and is discussed (Dr. Steed tells us) all 
over the land. This is not surprising, for it is 
engrossing and enlightening. The author suffers 
from no illusion of enthusiastic optimism. He 
is a level-headed, sane, broad-minded thinker who 
looks steadily at réalities and knows, and allows 
for, all that can be said for war and its inevita- 
bility. Briefly, his panacea is an organized 
movement on the part of labour—international 
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labour, not sectional—for he recognizes that any 
mere national organization would be futile and 
even dangerous. But an international movement, 
organized and prepared, that would ‘down tools’ 
on the threat of war—this, he thinks, would secure 
peace. That is a bald summary of a notable 
propaganda, and criticisms and objections assail 
the mind at once, eg. Italy and its Fascism 
and Russian Bolshevism. But Major Bratt safe- 
guards his scheme on all sides, and his book ought 
to be read and pondered. What a pity it is, we 
may add, that such books, appealing to the many, 
should be published at what is a prohibitive price 
for the many. This is no fault of the publishers, 
but it is regrettable all the same. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


Two small books on the Fourth Gospel have just 
been published. One is in the series of text-books 
issued by the Church of Scotland for Bible Classes, 
The Gospel of Life: Studies in the Gospel according 
to St. John, by the Rev. John M‘Connachie, M.A. 
(Church of Scotland Committee on Youth ; ts. 6d.). 
We have nothing but the warmest commendation 
for this scholarly, frank, and reverent exposition. 
None of the difficulties is shirked, but the answers 
to them are given, or suggested, with a wisdom 
that is always admirable. The book must be the 
fruit of long and loving study, and the skill of the 
exposition belongs to one who knows youth and 
how to present truths to the youthful mind. The 
author might perhaps revise his view of the relation 
of John to the ‘ Logos’ idea. It is by no means 
certain that any Greek influence enters into its 
use in this Gospel. This, however, is a point (like 
several others) on which difference is not of vital 
moment. And, with regard to the book as a whole, 
we need only say that it is excellently adapted to 
its purpose. It is full of good things, and its clear 
exposition of the message of the Gospel is at all 
points satisfying. — 

The other book is also one of a series, the ‘ Study 
Hour, Series ’—St.. John, by the Rev. W. Graham 
Scroggie, D.D. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott ; 3s. 6d.). 
It is a different type from the former. The author 
is a well-known speaker of the ‘ Keswick’ tendency, 
with a speciality for Bible readings. He has a 
great reputation in this direction, and his work is 
immensely popular. This book is on similar lines. 
One would not gather that there are any difficulties 
connected with the Gospel. To deal with such 
matters is not the writer’s purpose. His book is a 
devotional exposition with pointed applications to 
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the reader. It will be sufficient to say that from 
his own point of view the work is well done, and 
will be greatly appreciated by those to whom it 
appeals. 


A survey of the history of civilization in a hundred 
pages of large print seems a pretty stiff job. Yet 
Professor Charles Richet has essayed it in The 
Story of Civilization through the Ages (Allen & Unwin ; 
3s. 6d. net), and Sir Oliver Lodge commends his 
work, which has been well translated by Mr. Fred 
Rothwell. Professor Richet’s aim is to show the 
evils of war, and how peace may be achieved. He 
looks for this to science, and partly to the lowering 
of all tariff barriers ; singularly enough, though there 
is a brief chapter on Christianity, he does not seem 
to think that religion will have anything to say 
in the creation of the new era. At least he does 
not mention it. And we fear that his optimism 
about tariffs is ill-founded. The book is earnest 
but superficial. 

A delightful book for young people is Talks from 
Nature for Children, by May Coley (Allenson ; 
2s. net). Each month is taken in turn, and a 
nature talk suitable to each is given. Objects for 
demonstration are indicated, then the points round 
which the talk is woven, and then the talk itself. 
For January, for example, we have a half-used 
copy-book, and the subject ‘the New Year— 
a new leaf: what shall we write on it?’ with a 
chestnut branch showing natural marks (resting- 
place of last year’s buds). The talks are all good, 
simple, interesting, and suggestive, and will be 
useful to parents and teachers. 


There is sometimes a good deal of sound theology 
in books that have no profession of it, and that 
can be said of Why was Jesus our File-Leader ? 
by Mr. F. J. Miles, D.S.O., O.B.E., V.D., President 
of the Christian Endeavour Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland (Christian Endeavour Bookroom). 
‘ File-leader ’ is Mr. Miles’s translation of the Greek 
word variously rendered in the A.V. as captain, 
prince, leader, and author. And he asks why was 
Jesus a Child? A Boy? A Young Man? A 
Jew? A Man? A Teacher? A Worker? A 
Carpenter? A Humorist? and so on. These 
are his chapters, and they are very well done 
indeed. The headings are ‘catchy,’ and the 
lettering is Daily Mailish, but (as we have hinted) 
the substance is sound, direct, healthy, and edifying. 


The addresses were first given to workmen at their 
meal hours, and they were well received. Any one 
wishing guidance or hints or models for addresses 
to boys or young men could not find anything much 
better than this book offers. No price is named 
for the book, but we should hazard two shillings 
or thereabouts. 


We have just received the new volume of the 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. cxvii., from its pub- 
lishers, The Christian World Ltd. (7s. 6d. net). 
It contains one hundred and seventy-eight sermons, 
and they are those of the best preachers irrespective 
of denomination. We have chosen for quotation 
in ‘ The Christian Year’ the points from a sermon 
by Dr. Herbert Gray. 


Mr. Howard B. Rand, LL.B., tells us that his 
reason for writing his book on Joel’s Prophetic 
Message and Warning (The Covenant Publishing 
Company; 2s. 6d. net) is ‘to make the Anglo- 
Saxon world realize that God is calling them to 
make restoration of the Law and its administra- 
tion ’—whatever that may mean. We do not 
expect much exegetical or other illumination from 
a book which asserts that Joel 1® ‘ describes the 
late war, when Assyria (The Central Powers) came 
against God’s people,’ that ‘enemy aero-planes 
are described’ in Joel 25, and that the Anglo- 
Saxons are I-Sac-Sons or sons of Isaac (!). The 
Bible must indeed be a great book to have survived 
so many fantastic interpretations of this kind. 


A perfectly delightful book has been written on 
what would seem an uninspiring subject, the literary 
work of the missionary. Its title is The Shrine 
of a People’s Soul, by Mr. Edwin W. Smith (Edin- 
burgh House Press; 2s. 6d. net). The shrine is a 
people’s language, and the writer tells us in a 
fascinating way how a missionary learns a people’s 
tongue, and how he renders the Bible message into 
it. The book is full of illustrative anecdotes that are 
fresh and illuminating. We all know how interest- 
ing a missionary biography can be, but this story 
of his literary adventures yields nothing in interest 
to the adventure of pioneering. 


What did Jesus mean? by Mr. W. H. S. Jones 
(Heffer ; 1s. 6d. net), is an enigmatic title. We 
expect a series of chapters on the difficult words 
of Jesus. But that is not what we get. The 
writer is convinced that the central demand of 
Jesus was for renunciation or self-denial, and he 
seeks to establish this in his essay. Few will agree | 
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with him, but his argument is worth reading. It 
is not helped, however, by such doubtful state- 
ments as the following, that ‘self-sacrifice leads 
Cornelius to knowledge of God,’ and that socialism 
is ‘ a gospel of hate.’ 


The Evangelism for To-day, by the Rev. Robert 
Ferguson (Holborn Publishing House; 5s. net), 
is an extremely readable book. After a survey of 
the conditions which make evangelism a difficult 
task to-day, the writer considers the aim of the 
Christian evangel and offers a number of sugges- 
tions as to ‘ methods of interpretation, exposition, 
and open-air enterprise by means of which a verdict 
can still be challenged and won for Christ.’ If the 
treatment is somewhat diffuse, it is enriched by 
an unusual wealth of illustrative quotation. The 
writer shows a wide knowledge of current literature, 
a keen appreciation of the conflicting forces which 
are moving in the religious world of to-day, and 
withal a passionate conviction of the sufficiency of 
the gospel. 


Psychology is to-day regarded as an indispensable 
part of the equipment of a teacher. Mr. Ernest 
Parry thinks it is at least as useful to the preacher, 
and in Sermon Psychology (Hunter & Longhurst ; 
2s. 6d. net) he endeavours to illustrate and enforce 
his contention. He thinks (and probably he is 
right) that if preachers had more psychology they 
would make better sermons. Where many people 
will be dubious is as to whether preachers will learn 
from books the kind of psychology they need. We 
are pretty sure they will not learn it from this one. 
But, all the same, Mr. Parry’s book will be useful 
in other directions, for he has a good deal of sound 
advice to give on sermon-preparation, on delivery, 
and on many other points of importance. 


Criticism of the Church is a favourite pastime 
to-day, and not much is said in reply. It is a good 
thing, then, to find some one who not only replies 
but is able to make his reply effective and con- 
vincing. This is the least we can say of The Call 
of the Church, by Mr. Henry Cook, M.A. (Kingsgate 
Press; 1s. 6d. net). The writer’s first chapter, on 
‘The Criticism of the Church,’ is one of the best 
kinds of apologia we have read. It is fair and free 
from dogmatism, and for that reason persuasive. 
The other chapters on ‘ The Necessity of the Church,’ 
“The Purpose of the Church,’ ‘The Basis of the 
Church,’ and ‘ The Ordinances of the Church’ are 
in their way as good. The author is a Baptist, 
but he does not unduly obtrude this fact. He is 


also a very ‘low’ churchman, but this also is 
irrelevant. The value of his book is that he shows 
what the Church has done, and is doing, and why 
we could not get along without it. 


A review of the origin and history of the Sunday 
School during one hundred and fifty years is given 
briefly and popularly in The Sunday School and 
tts Story, by Mr. W. T. Bushrod, M.A. (Lindsey 
Press; 6d.). It is an interesting story, well told, 
and one that will hearten those who still believe 
in the possibilities of the great movement it 
chronicles. 

The Rev. Dr. W. Graham Scroggie knows his 
Bible well, and he has written a book on the Fascina- 
tion of Old Testament Story (Marshall, Morgan & 


Scott ; 6s.) ‘to help the rank and file of Christians 


to see the unity and progress of the Old Testament 
revelation.’ He has furnished it plentifully with 
alliterative devices, diagrams, and chronological 
charts. His mind is of the analytic order, and he 
shows considerable skill in penetrating to the 
spiritual quality of a passage, tending on the whole 
to see too much rather than too little. We hardly, 
however, expect a modern treatment from a book 
which ascribes Ps 51 to David, Lamentations to 
Jeremiah, and Ecclesiastes to Solomon, and which, 
at this time of day, can speak of ‘ the remarkable 
occurrence of the sun standing still at the bidding 
of Joshua.’ No indication is given of the real 
message of the Book of Jonah, which lifts it to so 
high a place in Old Testament literature, and 
Isaiah and Jeremiah are dismissed in half a page 
each. Surely a more fascinating book than this 
could be written on the Fascination of the Old 
Testament. The book is essentially unmodern in 
its approach, though it will be welcome enough 
to those who love to see great literature schematized. 
‘The importance of the Book of Deuteronomy,’ 
we are told in one place, ‘ cannot be overestimated, 
furnishing us, as it does, with the key, not only 
to the history of Israel, but to the whole subject 
of Old Testament Modern Criticism.’ We should 
much have liked to see how Dr. Scroggie would 
develop this. He writes in the humble confidence 
that his book, ‘ despite its defects, will make the 
Old Testament fascinating.’ We take leave to 
doubt this. 


There will always be those, it appears likely, who 
will discover in apocalyptic actual prophecies of 
specific future events. In an elaborate volume, 
The Unveiling (Stanley Martin; 12s. 6d.), Mr, 
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H. W. Layclerc expounds the tenth chapter of the 
Book of the Revelation as portraying the figure, 
according to his interpretation, of the Angel of the 
Reformation. The rainbow on his head signifies 
the end of the deluge of barbarism ; his face as 
the sun signifies daybreak over England and the 
Continent ; his feet as pillars of fire signify flaming 
martyr piles—in England and Bohemia ; the little 
book open signifies the Bible opened in translations ; 
and so on. On such a basis the Reformation is 
made to unfold itself as a Divine drama, in which 
events and personalities appear to be projections 
upon the screen of history of events and person- 
alities in the early Church. The volume before us 
is described as the ‘ second edition revised,’ yet it 
contains a number of misprints even on the first 
few pages. 


The latest Alcuin Club Tract (the nineteenth) 
is A Directory of Ceremonial, Part II. (Milford ; 
3s. net). This volume is supplementary to the 
first part of the Directory of Ceremonial, and is 
written to offer suggestions for the conduct of 
services on certain of the fasts and festivals of the 
Church’s year. The writers (one clergyman, the 
Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones, and two laymen, 
Mr. S. Gaselee and Mr. E. G. P. Wyatt) have 
endeavoured to enrich the services of the Book of 
Common Prayer ‘in places where eloquent and 
symbolic action in public worship is specially 
called for.’ The suggestions are clarified by many 
diagrams and explanations, and are directed for 
the most part towards a fuller and more dramatic 
ceremonial. This explanation will probably be 
sufficient to indicate to those for whom the book 
is intended what they may expect. 


The Rev. S. A. Swaby, B.D., F.R.G.S., has given 
us a thoughtful little book on The Prophets, with the 
sub-title ‘ Thoughts on the Reality of their Inspira- 
tion’ (Mowbray; 3s.). He reminds us that the 
Bible has nothing to fear from psychology any more 
than from criticism. We welcome the help of 
psychology in so far as it may lead to an under- 
standing of the inspiration of the prophets, but 
psychologists have to be reminded that to analyse 
an experience is not necessarily to explain it. A 
very brief but reliable sketch is given of the 
prophets in their chronological order, under the 
captions ‘ Life, Synopsis, Ideas, Message.’ The 
perspective is not above criticism—Haggai, e.g., 
getting as much space as Is 4o-66. But the very 
brevity compels the writer to concentrate upon 
things of first-rate importance ; and for beginners 


in the study of prophecy this is a gain, especially 
when, as here, it is wisely done. On p. 25, xlil. 
should be corrected to lxvi., and on p. 34 Habbakuk 
to Habakkuk. 

The Inspiration and Accuracy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, by Mr. John Urquhart, has reached its third 
edition (Pickering & Inglis; 5s.net). It deals with 
(i) the Scripture Doctrine of Inspiration, (ii) the 
Genesis of Rationalism, and (iii) the Critical 
Results (especially as they affect the Books of 
Esther and Daniel) as tested by Modern Discovery. 
The book is well written and contains a good deal 
of useful information, besides occasional fulmina- 
tions, such as we have learned to expect from 
defenders of the faith, against ‘the arrogant 
ignorance and daring impiety of these men, who, 
notwithstanding the exposure of their blunders, 
still ask us to acknowledge them as “‘ experts ” ’— 
‘these men’ including scholars like the late Canon 
Driver. It is interesting to find Mr. Urquhart 
welcoming Sayce when he agrees with him, but 
pointing out that he has an ‘ unreliable side’ when 
he happens to differ from him. It seems a pity 
that so much energy and ingenuity should be 
expended in proving the historical accuracy of the 
Old Testament, when so little is said about its 
spiritual quality, which is surely the thing that 
supremely matters. And even if the accuracy of 
the Book of Esther were all that Mr. Urquhart 


claims for it, would he approve of the queen’s — 


vindictive petition in 94°? Faith, hope, and love 
are even more important than accuracy. 


Twenty-one Difficult Texts in the Bible, by Mr. 
Ernest Barker (Pickering & Inglis; 1s. net), is an 
attempt to explain familiar Biblical difficulties, 
such as the sin against the Holy Spirit. On the 
whole the explanations are sound enough, and will 
reassure minds that are troubled about such 
things. 


The Rev. J. H. Burn has added another to the 
volumes of sermons which he has already edited. 
The title of the present one is Conflict and Conquest 
(Skeffington ; 3s. 6d. net), and it embraces ‘a 
course of seventeen addresses for Ash Wednesday, 
the Sundays in Lent, the days of Holy Week and 
Easter Day.’ The sermons are by representative 
preachers of the Church of England, such as Dr. 
Alfred Plummer, Dr. J. Skinner Wilson, etc. They 
are brief, eminently understandable, and well fitted 
to lead devout souls into paths of meditation 
suitable to the Lenten season. 
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For some time past the ‘ Morning Post’ has pub- 
lished a Saturday sermon by the Rev. L. B. Ashby, 
Rector of Dickleburgh. The writer has now gathered 
together a number of these under the title of A 
Reasonable Faith for a Plain Man (Skeffington ; 
3s. 6d. net). There are fifty-two sermons in all 
and they are arranged according to the sequence 
of the Christian Year. They are clear, fresh, and 
pithy ; full of Christian teaching and sound moral 
guidance. They will assuredly commend them- 
selves as ‘reasonable’ to the plain man, and 
preachers will find in them many suggestive themes. 


Short and simple instructions in the Apostles’ 
Creed are contained in Concerning the Creed, by 
the Rey. George Alcock (Skeffington ; 2s. net). 
They are very simple, strongly ‘ Anglo-Catholic,’ 
and suited to very receptive and submissive minds. 


Worship and Communion (S.P.C.K. ; paper ts. 6d., 
cloth 2s. 6d.), by the Rev. H. Montague Dale, B.D., 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Tulse Hill, is composed of a 
number of simple addresses—at any rate they read 
like addresses—on such themes as the necessity 
of worship, the object of worship, communion 
with God, the institution of the Holy Communion, 
the Eucharistic sacrifice. Though the addresses 
possess no particular distinction, whether of form 
or substance, they are earnest and devout in tone 
and have the merit of being clear and readable. 
The standpoint is that of evangelical Anglicanism. 
Throughout the volume modern psychology is cited 
as on the side of those who, like the author, would 
emphasize the importance of the religious life of 
the individual. 


The Rey. Harold Smith, D.D., thinks there is 
room for a brief history of the Anglican Articles 
which will take into account points which have 
come to light or into prominence since Hardwick 
wrote. Accordingly he offers such in The Thirty- 
Nine Articles of Religion (S.P.C.K.; 2s. net). But 


his work deals with more than the Anglican formu- 


lary ; it deals also with other related formularies, 
both English and foreign. For example, it shows 
the influence of the Augsburg Confession on the 
Anglican Articles ; it points out that almost all the 
Canons of Trent were before the revisers of 1563 ; 


it explains how in the Lambeth Articles the 
 Augustinianism of the earlier Articles is greatly 


heightened in tone. The author pays a tribute to 


_ the Westminster Confession as ‘ the best available 


standard document of British Protestant Theology.’ 
It is interesting to notice his opinion on the subject, 


much canvassed at present, of creedal revision : 
“no mere revision of phrases or details in the 
Articles, however desirable, is likely to take place ; 
and any new statement of doctrine would either 
be highly ambiguous or a mere party victory.’ 


We commend to the notice of the general reader 
a work by the Rev. James Adderley on The Epistle 
of St. James (S.P.C.K.; paper 2s. 6d., cloth 3s. 6d. 
net). It consists of an Introduction and a Com- 
mentary. The Introduction deals very fully with 
the story of St. James. In the Commentary the 
text of the Epistle is that of the Revised Version, 
and the method employed is to give an exposition 
and, where it lends itself to it, an application under 
each verse. The whole forms a useful and trust- 
worthy guide, homiletical in tone, Anglican in out- 
look, to the contents and meaning of the Epistle ; 
and the usefulness of the work is increased by its 
frequent references to more extended literature. 
With such a work as this in his hands the Bible- 
Class teacher, for example, would be well equipped. 


Many attempts have been made to re-tell the 
Bible stories in simpler form and with imaginative 
details that are supposed to make the stories more 
vivid. Some of these efforts are successful and 
some are far from that. In The Pearl Merchant, 
by Mr. K. E. Maclean (S.P.C.K. ; 2s. net), there 
are seven gospel stories which (the author says) 
have been submitted to the test of a children’s 
hearing and have been approved. After that we 
can have little to say. The tales are well told and 
the imaginary additions are not too improbable. 


A third series of Lectures in Hyde Park, by the 
Rev. Professor C. F. Rogers of King’s College, 
London (S.P.C.K. ; 2s. 6d. net), is just as good as 
the former two. In this volume we have dis- 
cussions of industrial and social problems, betting 
and gambling, Christian marriage, and ‘Why men 
do not go to Church.’ Professor Rogers is just the 
man to handle such matters with effect in a crowd. 
He is fair, straightforward, courageous, and 
possesses the requisite equipment of knowledge and 
readiness. 


Of the making of literature on the Prayer Book 
there seems to be no end. The latest of these 
essays is An Introduction to the Prayer Book, by the 
Rev. F. W. Vroom, D.D., D.C.L. (S.P.C.K. ; 3s. 6d. 
net). Dr. Vroom is the Dean of Divinity at King’s 
College, Halifax, and probably Canada is not so 
rich in such books as we are. In any case this 
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book justifies itself by its excellence. In addition 
to giving us a history of the Prayer Book, it goes 
over the whole ground, with intelligible explana- 
tions that seem to answer every question. The 
writer is an able, sensible, thoroughly well-informed 
scholar. His book is easily read, and it will meet 
every requirement of those who wish to know the 
why and wherefore and how of all matters in their 
devotional manual. 

The Rev. Thomas S. Hall, B.D., Incumbent of 
Upper Falls Parish, Belfast, has published a third 
edition of his tract or treatise, Is Infant Baptism 
Scriptural ? (Elliot Stock ; 1s. net). The work has 
been carefully revised and considerably enlarged. 
He contends very ably that Infant Baptism is 
agreeable to the Scriptures, and that the Baptist 
position is difficult to maintain ; he also discusses 
the mode, significance, and benefits of Baptism. 
Though the subject is controversial, the tone of 
the discussion is admirable. 


The Hymn-book published by the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, Cantate Domino (S.C.M.; 
4S. net), is a joy to behold and handle. The hymns 
have been chosen by the Student Christian Move- 
ments of the whole world. The original text (with 
music) comes first, and then follow two translations. 
The three languages mainly used are English, 
German, and French. But there are hymns in 
Japanese, Chinese, Dutch, and other languages. 
The printing must have been difficult, and consider- 
ing that the price is very moderate. Of the eighty- 
two hymns, seventy are in German, sixty-nine in 
English, sixty-four in French, and forty-five in 
other tongues. As a matter of fact twenty-three 
languages are represented in the hymnal, and it is 
a fascinating task to compare, for example, the 
original of the hundredth psalm with the French 
and German versions. This is a rare possession. 
Many of our prime favourites are here, and the book 
is not only a symbol of the unity of all Christians, 
but a means to a wider and deeper unity. 


A clergyman who has ‘ shared in the life of the 
Church of England for more than sixty years’ 
must be advanced in years. It is all the more 


delightful to find in such a man the adventurous 
mind shown in Highways and Hedges, Streets and 
Lanes, by the Rev. Ambrose J. Wilson, D.D. 
(Williams & Norgate; 3s. 6d. net). Dr. Wilson 
is distressed by the numbers outside the Church 
and tells us something of the meaning of this 
large defection. He draws upon his own wide 
experience ; he has been a fellow of Oxford Colleges, 
headmaster of schools, and rector of both rural 
and city parishes. He is convinced that we must 
go out to the people, with sympathy and under- 
standing, and with their own language. We must 
recruit clergy from all classes. We must be in 
earnest and get inside their skin. This is urged 
with a sane earnestness and knowledge that carry 
home the writer’s point. It is a healthy tonic this 
book administers. If only the patient would 
swallow it ! 


It is difficult to know exactly where the author 
of Modernity, Mr. F. L. Wheeler (Williams & Nor- 
gate; 3s. 6d. net), stands. He professes that he 
is not against modernity as a whole, but he has a 
good whack at it wherever it raises its head. He 
takes modernity in philosophy, in theology, in 
literature, and in the modern generation, and finds 
little that is good in it anywhere. We gather that 
he is a Roman Catholic, and his béte noire is sub- 
jectivism, whether in philosophy or theology. He 
insists on the absolute authority of the Church, 
and advocates a return to neo-scholasticism. The 
treatment of his subject, however, is superficial 
and somewhat vague, and he fails to leave any very 
definite impression on the mind. 


The Rev. Walter Walsh, D.D., is an apostle of a 
a ‘larger’ religious outlook, and to expound this has 
written a series of Twenty Dialogues on Universal 
Religion between Seeker and Finder (Williams & 
Norgate ; 2s. net). All the religions are explained, 
including Christianity, with the conclusion that 
none is true and none is false. Jesus was not 
a Christian. It is doubtful whether He existed. 
In any case the Gospels consist of myths like other 
religious books; and so on. We find ourselves 
in a rarefied atmosphere where the ordinary man 
could hardly breathe. 
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| The Odes of Sofomon and fe Apocafppse of Peter. 


By J. Renper Harris, Litt.D., LL.D., D.D., BrrmincHam. 


WE have recently had brought before us by Dr. 
Mingana a new version of the Apocalypse of Peter, 
which follows, but at a long remove, the Scripture 
of the same name which was read in the Early 
Church along with the Apocalypse of John, and 
which in its first form may even be antecedent to 
that valued residue and record of early Christian 
hopes and horrors. This supposed Petrine text 
was soon discarded by Christian believers, and as 
a result of its deposition from literary honour and 
apostolical dignity, it was lost to the Christian 
records except for occasional fragments and quota- 
tions, and especially a long Greek fragment found 
in a tomb at Akhmim, on the Nile ; there has also 
been recovered an Ethiopic version, which appears 
to be related to Dr. Mingana’s find. Dr. Mingana’s 
text is of great length; it is written in Arabic 
through the medium of Syriac characters, and is 
evidently a composite document made up from 
various quarters. It retains the title which pro- 
claims itself descended from the lost primitive text 
of Peter ; the latter suffers from a defective trans- 
mission, and has grown in dimension almost out 
of recognition of its ancestry. 

What has interested us more than anything in 
the new text is that it contains, as Dr. Mingana at 
once perceived, an undoubted quotation from, or 
coincidence with, the Odes of Solomon, the passages 
involved being as follows : 


APOCALYPSE OF PETER 1— 
“Pharaonic chariots which carry both the 
Deceiver and the Error.’ 


ODES OF SOLOMON, xxxvili. lo— 
‘And I asked the Truth, Who are these ? 
And he said to me, This is the Deceiver and 
the Error, 


Dr. Mingana observes that ‘the comparison is 
rendered more forceful by the introduction of the 
element of the “chariot,” ’ because this very Ode 
begins with the mention of a chariot. ‘I went into 
the Light of Truth as into a chariot,’ and he argues 
the dependence of his new Petrine text upon the 
Ode, with a suggestion that perhaps both the 
Apocalypse and the Ode may be drawing upon a | 
common earlier source. As Dr. Mingana believes | 
with myself that the Odes are a first-century docu- | 
ment, and as the common opinion with regard to ~ 

1 Woodbrooke Studies, No. 7, p- 426. 


aes 


the Petrine document in its primitive form does 
not place it lower than the second century, it is 
evident that an interesting problem in origins has 
been proposed ; to this problem we address our- 
selves. We can hardly do less than recognize the 
new Petrine matter with regard to the Deceiver 
and the Error as being a part of the primitive 
nucleus of the new document, and if so, the problem 
is simplified to a discussion of the relations between 
the original Apocalypse of Peter and the Odes. 
Dr. Mingana has raised a very interesting question. 

In order to resolve it, we will first make a few 
observations with regard to Apocalypses in general, 
in order to determine what is meant by ‘the 
Deceiver and the Error.’ 

When we read the Epistles which pass under the 
name of St. John, we can readily see that the writer 
is trying to substitute one kind of a belief in Anti- 
christ for another. He wants to be rid of an 
Antichrist in whom he has ceased to believe, and 
not being able to get rid of his fateful figure by a 
direct contradiction, he substitutes an intellectual 
Antichrist for the personal form in which the Church 
generally was believing, multiplies the form until 
he has rid himself of the person, and then says 
with a wisdom that at any raté was worthy of an 
apostolic leader, who has to change his front : 


“Ye have heard that Antichrist is coming’ ; 
yes, ever so many of him ; he is here already ; 
this is his description. We know that these 
are the last days because there are many 
antichrists. 


A very little teaching of this kind was enough to 
burn up, or at least to push into the background 
any number of Apocalypses. One wonders how 
the Canonical Apocalypse survived it. This single 
pronouncement divides the Early Church into two 
periods, an Apocalyptic period and a post-Apoca- 
lyptic. There may be a survival of Antichrist and 
his companions in certain quarters, but as regards 
the Apostolicai Church, there was a complete 
change of emphasis. The Apocalypse was replaced 
by the Gospel; it was, however, as M. Couchoud 
has been pointing out lately, an earlier stratum of 
belief than the Gospel, which gave way to the 
Gospel. The spectacular receded before the evan- 
gelical doctrine. Returning to the Johannine 
Epistles, let us see if we can determine what was 
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the character of the Antichrist, the One, whom he 
replaces by the Many ; that is, the people who do 
not admit that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. 
A careful reader will not fail to notice that in these 
Epistles it is assumed that the Antichrist is par 
excellence or rather par excés, the Deceiver. Just 
as John says there are many antichrists who do not 
confess Jesus Christ come in the flesh ; so he also 
says that there are many deceivers who have gone 
out into the world, who have the same doctrine. 
When we put side by side these two passages : 


I Jn 238, viv dvrixpurror rodXol yeydvaci® 
2 Jn 7, ToAAol wAdvor e&jAOov eis Tov KOT POV" 


we see that they are strictly parallel, and then 
the writer adds for us the identification of the 
Antichrist and the Deceiver, by saying, ‘ they 
do not confess Jesus Christ coming in the flesh: 
that’s the Deceiver and that the Antichrist.’ We 
can see, then, that Deceiver is one of the names by 
which the Antichrist is known. This is the title 
of the mysterious figure in the Odes of Solomon. 
It is involved in the “Johannine language (x Jn 21°), 
that ‘I wrote these things to you concerning them 
that deceive you.’ As we saw that 6 Avrixpicros 
[the Antichrist] was replaced by 7oAAoi dvrixpioro 
[many antichrists], so we see that 6 IAdvos [the 
Deceiver] is replaced by zoAAot wAdvow [many 
deceivers]. Now this explanation is not the over- 
subtlety of an interpreter; if we look into the 
Johannine Apocalypse or even into the Gospel, we 
shall see further intimations that the Evil One has 
amongst his other names that of THE DECEIVER, 
in capital letters. For instance in Apoc. Jn 12, 
the Devil is described as being ‘ the Devil and Satan 
which deceived the whole world.’ In Apoc. Jn 22, 
“Satan, the Dragon, the Old Serpent, the Devil’ 
is cast into the bottomless pit, that he should 
deceive the nations no more.’ It is not necessary 
to multiply parallels; it is sufficient to say that 
the Antichrist is the Deceiver. 

Returning now to the 38th Ode of Solomon, 
we see that it is an Apocalyptic Ode. This is what 
made it so difficult of interpretation. The Ode 
is deliberately cast into an Apocalyptic mould. 
Reflect for a moment what is one of the commonest 
characteristics of an Apocalypse, whether great or 
little, early or late. Its most popular form is a 
peregrination of Heaven and Hell, beginning with 
the latter, under the sufficient guidance of Saint 
or Angel. Virgil travelling with Dante is only the 
last of these spiritual personally conducted tours 
through Time and Space. The 38th Ode begins 
by the Odist telling how he was under the guidance 


of the Truth itself who went with him to keep him 
from error. Under such guidance one passes from 
scene to scene with an inquiry ; the conducted looks 
up to his conductor, with an interrogation, ‘ Who 
is this?’ ‘What are these?’ ‘ Why this particular 
suffering ?’ the interrogation is the connecting link 
between the scene that is left, and the scene that is 
approached, whether of Heaven or Hell.! 

In the somewhat later Apocalypse of Paul, every 
torment that is disclosed has its attached question, 
and we are, of course, familiar with the Johannine 
query of the angel that showed him the mysteries, 
‘What are these ... and whence came they?’ 
So when we turn to the Ode of Solomon we find the 
Odist saying to the Truth that goes with him and 
protects him, as follows : 


‘I asked the Truth, Who are these ? 
and He said to me, This is the Deceiver and the 
Error ’ 


the parallel is not only a general one with the Apoca- 
lyptic method, it is also singularly like the Johan- 
nine statement that 


‘This is the Deceiver and the Antichrist.’ 


In the Johannine letter the personified Deceit is 
called Antichrist ; but in the Ode we have the per- 
sonification disguised: here Error is feminine, and 
in Greek it would appear as 6 IIAdvos xai » TAavy. 
Here we have the explanation of the Odist’s 
mysterious Bridegroom and the Bride, the false 
ones who imitate the true, and who intoxicate the 
world with poisoned cups. 

What we have tried to show, then, is that this 
38th Ode of Solomon is an Apocalypse in verse, 
and must be understood as such. If that is so, 
then it is not the Apocalypse of Peter that imitates 
and copies the Odes of Solomon ; the converse is 
the reality. The Ode being Apocalyptic has copied 
the Apocalypse. That is to say, the Apocalypse 
of Peter in its first form is earlier than the Odes of 
Solomon, and must have first rank among the 
Christian documents generally. It will probably 
turn out to be earlier than its companion, the 
Johannine Apocalypse. 

We may recapitulate the result of our inquiry as 
follows : 

The original Petrine Apocalypse was a peregrina- 


1Virgil has the same Apocalyptic manner in his 
vision of Avernus : 
‘What shapes of crime are here, O maiden, say ; 
With what pains visited ? What cry so swells 
To Heaven ? ’—/En. vi. 500. 
Similarly Dante, Inferno, Canto ix. 
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tion of Heaven and Hell, in which the Seer, who is 
an apostle, is shown the next world by a Saint, in 
this case perhaps the Lord Himself. It is character- 
istic of such narrations to be cast into the form of 
Horrors or Delights punctuated by interrogations 
on the part of the Conducted and replies on the 
part of the Conductor. Of later forms of such Apoca- 
lypses, Dr. M. R. James says in his Apocryphal 
New Testament (p. 504), that ‘a description of 
Antichrist is perhaps the most notable feature.’ 
It is probably also a primitive trait. 

For the interrogations in the Petrine document 
we may take the following : 

Peter, who is astonished at the beauty and glory 
of the redeemed, says thus : 


‘TI drew near to the Lord and said, Who are 
these? And he said to me, These are your 
righteous brethren whose appearance ye did 
desire to see. And I said to him, And where 
are all the righteous? and of what sort is the 
world wherein they are?’ 


Here we have the conventional series of inquiries. 
In the Ethiopic text we have preserved, with 
some modification, the note of the Antichrist, and 
the Lord promises that ‘ Enoch and Elias shall be 
sent to teach them (the children of Israel), that 
this is the deceiver which must come into the world 
to ‘ do signs and wonders to deceive.’ Here we have 
the Antichrist defined as Deceiver in language which 
agrees with the Canonical Apocalypse, and also 
with the Second Epistle of John, ‘ this 1s the De- 
ceiver’ (obrds éorw 6 IAdvos kal 6 ’Avrixpiotos), 
where capital letters should be added to the printed 
text of the NT; and it is this very same expression 
that is in Ode 38 of Solomon (( this is the Deceiver 
and the Error’), in reply to a definite question, 
‘Who are these?’ addressed to the Truth who is 
conducting the Odist. The same equivalence of 
_ Deceiver and Antichrist is found in the Johannine 


> 


Epistles which speak of many deceivers and many 
antichrisis in equivalent terms. We infer that of 
the documents quoted the Apocalypse of Peter has 
the priority over the others, the Odist having 
evidently imitated an Apocalyptic document ; thus 
the Apocalypse of Peter is one of the earliest, 
perhaps the earliest, of the Christian documents. 

If we are right in finding an apocalyptic model in 
the 38th Ode of Solomon, betrayed by its definition 
of Antichrist, by the occurrence of a Conductor 
with whom the Conducted can carry on conversa- 
tion by means of interrogation and response, we 
may go a step farther in our study of the relations 
between the Odes, the earliest Apocalypses and the 
Johannine Epistles. It will be remembered that 
the Odist has for his Conductor the Truth itself, 
and was kept from falling into Error, because the 
Truth went with him. Now in the Second Epistle 
of John (v.") the Antichrist is defined in the terms 
of his false doctrine, as that ‘ This is the Deceiver, 
and this the Antichrist,’ which is a modification of 
the original personal object of terror. In this same 
Epistle we are told by the writer (v.?) that ‘the 
Truth is with us and shall be with us for ever’ ; 
this corresponds to the language of the Odist about 
the Truth that went with him. We infer that the 
Odist stands between the author of the Epistle and 
the primitive Petrine Apocalypse. The relation 
between the documents may be something like this : 


Peter—Apocalypse 


Odes of Solomon 


cr ae 


| 
1 Ep. John 2 Ep. John 


John—Apocalypse 


where the underlined documents represent a re- 
formed eschatology. 
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Moral Problems of Tozday. 


VIII. 
Self-Realization. 


By Prorressor JoHN Macmurray, M.C., M.A., UNIvERsITy oF LoNDoN. 


Ir is usually unwise to interpret a catchword 
positively. A catchword is a battle-cry, the sym- 
bol of an offensive, and its meaning is determined 
by opposition. ‘ Self-realization’ is no exception. 
It is the battle-cry of a new idealism, and it is a 
call to arms. Its business is to rouse our emotions 
to take sides, to become partisan. If we are to 
respond, we must know first of all not what it 
stands for, but what it stands against. 

The modern emphasis upon self-realization is a 
recoil from the demand for self-subordination, self- 
devotion, and self-sacrifice. It insists that our first 
duty is to ourselves, to realize to the full the 
potentiality of our own nature. It sets this duty in 
opposition to all ideals which find the value of human 
life in the service that it renders to humanity at 
large, to a particular cause or a particular society, or 
to other persons. It would seem, therefore, at first 
sight to be essentially egocentric, anti-social, and 
anti-Christian, and it does undoubtedly reveal these 
characteristics in some of its phases. 

But before condemning it outright, it would be 
wise to consider whether such characteristics are 
either a necessary or a natural part of a crusade 
against self-sacrifice. Even the staunchest admirers 
of self-sacrifice would agree that it makes an 
important difference what a man sacrifices himself 
for, and whether the sacrifice is voluntary or un- 
willing. Many a man has sacrificed his life for his 
country in battle with the utmost reluctance, and 
the martyrs of pleasure-seeking are to be found in 
all the Spas of Europe. In this matter we clearly 
need a principle to guide us. Self-sacrifice is palp- 
ably absurd and immoral in certain cases. 

Now no prophet of self-realization would waste 
powder and shot on a doctrine of self-sacrifice which 
nobody really believes in, and no one who believes 
in the virtue of self-sacrifice would admit that self- 
sacrifice is good in itself. We must be more explicit 
about the real issues if we are to understand what 
is at stake. The ideal of self-sacrifice which is 
challenged in the name of self-realization is really 
the attitude of mind which feels that society is more 
important than the individual, and which therefore 
believes that it is the duty of the individual to 


devote himself to the service of the society to which 
he belongs. Behind that attitude lies the whole 
weight of the romantic idealism of the last century, 
the whole influence of evolutionary thought and the 
ideals of progress which it has generated, the whole 
effort of humanitarianism and social service in its 
many forms. It is ‘his that the ideal of self-realiza- 
tion challenges to battle. The self-realization of 
individuals is more important, it maintains, than 
the realization of social welfare or of social progress. 
It seems to me that this position is true and Chris- 
tian, and.that the ideal of social service is false and 
unchristian. 

The great fallacy which underlies all ideals which 
bid us subordinate our own welfare to the welfare of 
society is as old as Plato’s Republic, although it 
never dominated human life as it has come to do in 
our own time. In its simplest form it is the fallacy 
of applying mathematics to the things of the spirit, 
of thinking that the welfare of two men is more 
important than the welfare of one. In this crude 
form the absurdity of the assumption is readily 
apparent. A sorrow is not twice as great because 
two people feelit. Indeed, it is lessened if they bear 
it together in sympathy. We cannot add souls 
together, nor their experiences. An injustice is not 
less important because it is suffered by a solitary 
individual. The majority principle has no standing 
in the moral life, in spite of the ingenuity of utili- 
tarians, for there is no experience which is not the 
experience of a single individual. 

The first result of thinking that the individual 
should subordinate himself to the group because 
the welfare of the group is more important than the 
welfare of the individual is to produce an effective 
social materialism. For if human welfare is to be 
measured by numbers it must be measured in terms 
of that which can be multiplied and divided, and so 
bought and sold. This is by no means what the 
idealism of self-devotion to the service of society 
intends, but it is none the less its only possible 
result. The welfare of the group is something less 
than the welfare of the individuals composing it, not 
something more. For it is the welfare of the 
individual members in so far as that welfare can be 
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produced and distributed among them by organized 
corporate effort. Only material welfare can so be 
produced and distributed, for it alone can be 
handled and managed statistically. And the 
group is a statistical conception. This helps us to 
understand the curious paradox of the history of the 
last century, to see why the lofty idealism of a 
Hegel becomes in practice the economic interpreta- 
tion of history of a Marx, why the humanitarian 
movements degenerate into a national scramble for 
wealth and possessions, why a war to make the 
world safe for democracy ends in a peace of the 
pickpockets. 

The second result of subordinating individual 
welfare to social welfare is that in effect it sacrifices 
persons to organizations. This is inevitable. It is 
organization which turns a mere multitude into a 
society. When therefore we contrast ‘self’ and 
“society,’ when we distinguish the welfare of the 
individual from the welfare of society, we are in 
reality contrasting persons with institutions. If we 
imagine that the individual is of less importance 
than society, we are effectively asserting that in- 
stitutions are more important than persons. The 
service of society consists, in fact, in serving people 
in the mass, impersonally. It consists in main- 
taining, improving, and elaborating the organization 
of society. The service of society and the service 
of others are essentially different activities. They 
do not come to the same thing in the end. The 
one is personal and involves personal contact 
and personal interest. The other is impersonal and 
is best done in an office, by statistics. If, then, we 
generalize the service of society as an ideal of human 
conduct, we are demanding of every man that he 
should look upon himself as a means to the main- 
tenance and improvement of social institutions. 
We are denying the intrinsic value of human per- 
sonality, and exalting the impersonal organization 
of life as the end which personality should serve. 
From a moral or religious point of view, this is a 
hideous thing to do. 

We can now see the real meaning of the attack 
upon ‘self-sacrifice’ in the name of ‘ self-realiza- 
tion.’ The personal must not be subordinated to 
theimpersonal. The spiritual must not be sacrificed 
to the material. So far from being anti-Christian, 
the cry for self-realization echoes the central doctrine 
of all Christianity, the absolute value of the in- 
dividual person. Men must not serve institutions. 
“The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath.’ Society exists for the realization of 
selves, not selves for the realization of society. Is 
it really possible to imagine Jesus exhorting His 


disciples to devote themselves to the service of the 
Roman Empire, or to sacrifice themselves for the 
cause of Jewish nationalism? I think not. Nor 
can I believe that it would have made any essential 
difference to Him if He had been confronted by the 
British Empire and the League of Nations. Yet 
by a masterpiece of strategy the Prince of this 
world might seem almost to have persuaded the 
Protestant Churches to identify their Christianity 
with the defence and maintenance of the earthly 
societies of which they are members. 

From this point of view, at least, the ideal of self- 
realization is fundamentally Christian. It insists 
on the supreme value of the individual person. 
Yet for most of us it retains a flavour of self-centred 
egoism which we cannot associate with the teaching 
of Christ. There can be no doubt that in the minds 
of many of its modern adherents self-realization and 
self-assertion are close companions. ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?’ they seem to say. ‘I have my 
own life to live. Why should I bother myself 
about any one else?’ Such an attitude betrays a 
gross misunderstanding of the nature of selfhood. 
It is a psychological law that ‘ He that saveth his 
life shall lose it.’ It is one of the conditions of 
self-realization that a man shall not keep himself 
locked up within his own heart. Self-realization is 
the true ideal of human life, but it demands an 
understanding of the nature of the self and its 
reality. 

The characteristic of the reality of selfhood is 
its objectivity. Our own reality is not self- 
contained. It consists in our capacity to realize the 
independent existence and value of what is not 
ourselves. To be ourselves we must live beyond 
ourselves. If we misapprehend the character of 
the world in which we live, we are infected with 
illusion. The unreality that results is in us, not in 
the world outsideus. Itisourunreality. The more 
real our apprehension is of what is not ourselves, 
the more real we are in our own selfhood. This is 
the essential nature of personality. To realize 
ourselves, therefore, is to realize the world that is 
not ourselves. The self which is indifferent to the 
nature and significance of what is other than it, is 
indifferent to its own reality and cannot realize 
itself. This is obvious in the field of pure know- 
ledge, where error is at once a failure to realize the 
self in its capacity of knower, and a failure to grasp 
the nature of that which we seek to know. But itis 
equally true and more important in the field of 
desire and emotion. To set our desire or our 
affection upon any object is to endow it with value 
and significance. If the object really lacks the value 
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we assign to it, if it cannot sustain the significance 
we put upon it, we are deluded in our emotion and 
in our desire. The delusion is our delusion. The 
unreality which it generates is an unreality in us, 
and it frustrates our own self-realization. Thus any 
failure to live in and by the reality beyond us is a 
destruction of the reality of the self. All egoism 
is deliberate self-frustration, for the self which 
shuts itself off from its other shuts itself off from 
the possibility of its own realization. 

To this we must add another important factor in 
the problem. Since the self must realize itself in 
and through its other, the limits of self-realization 
are the limits of the reality of the other. In 
particular, the self can only realize its personality in 
and through another person. The self-realization 
of persons is a mutual thing, possible only through 
the fellowship of love. The self cannot be real in 
isolation, because the reality of persons is a mutual 
reality. This is the first wisdom, and to grasp it is 
to destroy the illusion that self-realization is an 
egocentric and anti-social ideal. On the contrary, 
it brings us straight to the new commandment of 
the gospel that we should love one another, and to 
the first principle of Christian metaphysics, that 
God is Love. 

Hach of us stands, in unescapable isolation, over 


against the whole universe in its infinite otherness. 
Yet in mere isolation from it we are absolutely 
nothing, completely unreal. To be real at all we 
must somehow pass beyond ourselves and enter into 
fellowship with the world. In doing so we become 
ourselves and remain ourselves. This continuous 
flow of our life beyond itself into the world, into 
fellowship with its other, cannot be a one-sided 
transaction. The flow must run both ways. We 
must take the reality which hes beyond us to our 
own hearts. It must give itself to us in a mutual 
fellowship. This is the law of our being. We find 
our reality in the love of other men and women. 
Our friendships are the nodal points, as it were, 
the centres of concentration of our own reality in 
its self-transcendence. Yet in their isolation they 
too are only points, these friendships. They depend 
for their reality on the infinite beyond them. 
Through the love of men and women our individual 
selves reach out to fellowship with the whole 
infinite otherness of the world which is not us, yet 
in which we live and move and have our being. If 
this fellowship is to be possible—and its possibility 
is the condition of our own reality—then the infinity 
that stands over against us must needs be a personal 
God. For God is the postulate of our own being ; 
and our self-realization is the realization of God. 


jn €Be Sludy. 


WirginiBus (Puerisque. 
Where's Eros? 
By THE REVEREND A. BEAGHAN, East MOLESEY. 


“Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself.’—Is 4515, 


Ir you lived in London and knew Piccadilly Circus 
before they built the wonderful Underground 
Station, which is a perfect marvel, you will re- 
member the fountain that stood in the middle of 
the Circus with its flower-sellers sitting round, and 
the lovely winged figure of Eros poised on one foot, 
with wings outstretched, and holding a bow in his 
hand. He is the very image of lovely grace and 
beauty, and he has been absent from his old place 
for a long time, and Londoners are asking, ‘ Where’s 
Eros?’ ‘We want our Eros back again.’ The 
flower-sellers say the Circus is not the same without 
him, their trade has gone all to pieces, and they are 


sad and feel lonely without their old friend. There 
is a fuss indeed! I don’t suppose many people 
know where Eros is, but I know, because I saw him 
the other day, and you will be surprised when I tell 
you. I wouldn’t dare tell the flower-sellers where 
their old friend is; they would weep, I feel sure. 
Here’s the secret. Ill tell you, but you must not 
tell the flower-sellers or the many London folk who 
love their Eros. I went to a foundry the other day 
where they make statues, and I saw them making 
all kinds of lovely things, and the man who showed 
me round told me how they make those big statues 
of famous people that stand in the City Squares and 
the Parks, and sometimes in homes and churches. | 
I couldn’t tell you all about it ; it’s much too com- 
plicated, but I saw one or two famous people in 
bronze while I was there. There was a huge statue 
of a great man who started Sunday schools— 
Robert Raikes—and he was lying on his side, to be ° 
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polished up before going to his native city to be 
placed on a plinth in a place where everybody can 
see him and remember him for his great. work for 
children that has spread all over the world. There 
was a lifelike bust of the best boys’ hero, the Chief 
Scout, and many other people whom you might 
or might not know, and there was one of the Prince 
of Wales. There was Eros too. Not in his glory 
and beauty as he used to stand in Piccadilly Circus, 
but hidden away in a mass of metal and dust and 
covered over with a big sheet. I said, ‘ What’s 
that?’ ‘Oh, that’s Eros,’ said my guide. 
“Eros? Poor Eros!’ I said. ‘Bad enough to 
be taken away from his home for so long without 
knowing whether he would ever come back, but to 
be poked away in a foundry with all the dust and 
the heat of furnaces and covered up so that no one 
could see him, that seems too shocking to anybody 
who knew him and loved him, and too terrible for 
Eros himself.’ What was Eros doing there? He 
was there to be copied. Another city wanted one 
like him with the fountain and all, so they said, 
“Please may we have a copy whilst Eros is in 
hiding ?’ and I dare say if you live in Liverpool 
you will see him in Sefton Park before long. 

I could make Eros speak, I’m sure_I could, and 
I’m sure there are many very thrilling things he 
would say if he had the chance to do so. But I 
want to say this for him, because I have a notion 
he would say it if he could. Eros, you know, was 
the god of love to the people who lived long ago. 
He it was who brought love to the lover and the 
home, and sent his winged dart to the hearts of 
those whom he wanted to learn the secret of love. 
We have learned something better than those 
ancient people knew. We know, not only about a 
God of Love, we may know Him, and that is heaps 
more wonderful. Only, I fear, He often has to go 
into hiding, not because He wants to, but because we 
put Him there. We don’t mind if He stands in full 
view on Sundays when we go to church or school 
or class, but He often has to go into hiding during 
the week, and we often forget all about Him. We 
have to be hauled up for fibbing and making- 
believe what’s not really true. Don’t we forget our 
prayers, too: and how often do we read our Bibles ? 
Yes, the God of Love goes into hiding because we 
put Him there, and it is a far greater tragedy than 
Eros, believe me. But there is one place where 
He does want to hide. Where is that? Why, in 
your heart, because He knows that if He can get 
the first place there He will not be hidden. He 
will be able to show us what real love is, and He 
will be seen in all sorts of ways, in bits of kindness 


and words of gentleness and helpfulness and all the 
happy ways of serving other people that come out 
when we have God’s own Son and our best Friend 
Jesus living inside us as He said He would. Yes! 
He is there to be copied like Eros. That’s one 
thing. The other is this. Love has been banished 
for a long time in many places and in many hearts, 
and the voice speaks sometimes and asks to come 
back to the place where He used to be. You have 
heard and sung the hymn that was written by a 
great poet, ‘O for a closer walk with God.’ In 
one verse he cries : 


“Return, O Holy Dove! return, 
Sweet messenger of rest ! 

I hate the sins that made Thee mourn, 
And drove Thee from my breast.’ 


That was a man longing for Love to come back. 
I don’t know that he had driven God out, but he is 
asking Him to come back. You remember when 
King David was banished by his people and went 
a-wandering without home for a long time because 
the people couldn’t make up their minds whether 
they wanted his handsome son Absalom or their 
true king. But when the trouble was all over and 
they saw things as they really were they longed for 
their king again. ‘We want our king,’ they said, 
‘When is he coming back?’ They went to find 
him, and the whole land rejoiced and sang when 
David came back to Jerusalem. London wants its 
Eros, and will probably get him. Do we want our 
King to come to live in our hearts, in our homes, 
and in our cities as much as London wants its Eros? 
He is a God of Love indeed, and He gives joy and 
gladness to boys and girls who want it, and His 
love is not a love with wings that comes and goes 
at a whim, but His love lasts for ever and never 
fails. 


The Guides’ Race. 


By THE REVEREND W. H. StuBss, B.A., 
MANCHESTER. 


“Well done, thou good and faithful servant.’—Mt 25*1. 


Some years ago I spent a summer holiday in the 
Lake District. It is not a very exciting place even 
though it is very beautiful, and some of us were 
very glad when we heard that the people who live 
at Grasmere were going to hold their annual sports. 
We were told that we could attend the sports if we 
paid a shilling. So when the day arrived we walked 
to Grasmere early in the morning, and paid a 
shilling to enter the meadow where the sports were 
being held. 
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We saw many interesting tests of strength and 
skill, and we watched with keenness the dog races 
over the mountains and back again. But the event 
which I found most exciting was the Guides’ Race. 
First there were the Guides’ Races for men. These 
men know the mountains and the easiest way over 
them, so that they are able to act as safe and 
reliable guides to the visitors who wish to climb the 
mountains. 

When the Guides’ Race came on, the men who 
had entered for it all lined up. Then, when every- 
thing was ready, the starter dropped a handkerchief 
and the men set off, not on the level ground in the 
meadows, but they jumped the fences and started 
to climb the mountain side, which was very, very 
steep. We saw them climbing up and up among the 
trees and rocks and ferns until they seemed mere 
specks up near the clouds. On the top of the 
mountain there was a flag. The Guides had to 
reach this flag, then race back. Soon, we could see 
them at the flag, and returning down the mountain 
side. Have you ever tried to run down a mountain 
side? You can picture to yourself how these men 
rolled and tumbled. They sprang from rock to 
rock, and leaped over the obstacles. Then at last, 
out of the wood and ferns, came the first man, who 
took the fences in the meadow at a running jump, 
and the race was over. 

Then there was a Guides’ Race for boys. About 
a dozen boys had entered. I thought that they 
would let the boys run in the meadow. Not likely ! 
When the signal was given, they also set off up the 
mountain side. They were not compelled to run 
so far as the men, but it was over the same course, 
up a difficult and dangerous hillside, where there 
was no path, but each runner had to make a path 
for himself. 

Among the boys there was one who was about 
half the size of the others. We were all smiling at 
him because he was so small! Before the race 
started, one of the officials went to the boy, and I 
could tell by their faces that the official was sug- 
gesting to the boy that he was too small for such 
a difficult climb. But the boy smiled, shook his 
head, and tightened the belt around his waist. 

The official allowed him to run, and soon they 
were off, over the fences and up the mountain, 
which is known as Wansfell Pike. They all started 
at the same place and at the same time, but the 
small boy had such short legs that he had to make 
two steps while the other boys made one, and 
consequently he lost the race before the runners 
had left the first field. He was only half-way out 
of the meadow when the rest of the boys had 


entered the wood. I think that everybody expected 
this small boy to return when he saw that he was 
hopelessly beaten. There was no chance of his 
winning the prize unless there was a ‘booby’ 
prize. The first boy, the prizewinner, was back at 
the winning-post before this small boy had reached 
the flag on the mountain top. But he didn’t seem 
to mind in the least. 

He kept climbing up and up, all by himself. 
Sometimes he seemed to be lost in the bracken. 
Then we could see his head like a small dot among 
the trees and rocks. Then he would be lost again 
for a moment, and the people said that he had 
given up and was lying down to rest. Then there 
was a loud cheer as we saw him through our field- 
glasses slowly climbing the last open bit of ground 
around the flag, after which he turned and came 
running down. But by this time all the other boys 
had returned. The race was over, but they did not 
want to start anything else until the small boy 
had returned. Over two thousand people waited 
patiently for some time until the lad emerged from 
the wood and came running across the meadow, 
cheered by everybody. 

He had lost the race, but he kept on running. 
He was the last of the runners, but he was not 
beaten. He didn’t give up because others had left 
him behind. He finished the course even although 
he was last. You are never beaten so long as you 
keep on running. You are never defeated so long 
as your will power is not broken. You are never 
overcome unless you confess it. 

I like the boys and girls who never give in. I 
like their pluck. There are some of us who give up 


when we see others getting in front of us, and we 


say that it is not worth trying any more. That’s 
cowardly. The prizes of life are not the only things 
that matter. Prizes are given to stir you to effort, 
and to cause you to exert yourself to the utmost, not 
because the prize itself is valuable. The sustained 
effort and the determination to win are worth more 
than the prize. 

I am going to think a lot about that boy who 
lost the race but kept on running. I wish you 
would. There may be some boy in your class who 
wins all the prizes. Perhaps he wouldn’t if you 
really tried. I have seen some of your school 
reports. At the bottom of some of these reports 
there are remarks like these: ‘ Lack of attention’ ; 
‘ Jim would do better if he tried.’ 

Even if you cannot win the prizes, you can win 
a steadfast spirit. The best people are not, of neces- 
sity, the prize winners, but those who can be relied 
upon to do their best. You never lose so long as 
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you do not lose heart. That is what Jesus thought. 
He did not say, ‘ Well done, you prize winners,’ 
but, ‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.’ 


The CBristian Pear. 
NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Life on God’s Plan. 


‘ And Isaac builded an altar there, and called upon 
the name of the Lord, and pitched his tent there: 
and there Isaac’s servants digged a well.’—Gn 26”, 


Isaac is felt by every Bible reader to be a much 
less commanding figure than the men who stand 
on either side of him—his father Abraham, and his 
son Jacob. He had neither the lofty and daring 
faith of the one, nor the other’s passionate instinct 
of adventure. We are apt to call him tame, torpid, 
slow; at all events the too easy victim of over- 
modesty and inertia. 

But of course this has another side. Isaac, it is 
true, is unlike Abraham and Jacob ; but it is they 
that are uncommon men, not he. Of the three he 
exhibits far the closest resemblance to average 
humanity. And just for that reason the fact that 
Isaac was given his place in this great patriarchal 
succession speaks to us of the truth that God is the 
God of ordinary people, not less than of those in 
whom there sleeps the Divine spark of genius or 
greatness. As some one has said, ‘ God has a place 
for the quiet man.’ We may have neither distin- 
guished talents nor a distinguished history, but one 
thing we can do—we can form a link in the chain 
by which the Divine blessing goes down from one 
generation to another. 

Within the four corners of this verse, which sets 
forth the experience of one in all points like our- 
selves, we may find an indication of the Divinely 
willed elements in a complete life. Pick out the 
three centres here, where the threads cross, and they 
are these, the altar, the tent, the well. There we see 
focussed sharply, and gathered up, the main con- 
stituents or impulses which are always to be found 
in the life of a man after God’s own heart; and, 
without being unduly imaginative or fantastic, we 
may decide that they stand for religion, home, and 
work. 

_ First, then, religion. ‘ He builded an altar there, 
and called upon the name of the Lord.’ In the 
history of the patriarchs this brief notice of the 
erection of an altar is almost a standing formula. 
The Pilgrim Fathers, when they stepped on the 
savage shores of the New World, provided first for 
the house of God, it is related, before lavishing 


expense on their own homes ; and in this they had 
the far-off saints of Genesis for model. 

Isaac got his religion from his father, and now 
and then, perhaps, the question may arise whether, 
if he had had to make a venture like Abraham’s 
for his belief, it might not have gone hard with 
him. Perhaps it might; but God gives to every 
man his own task. All are not pioneers, like 
Columbus ; and if to us grace comes, as well it may, 
like an heirloom, almost, of the family, then our 
reasons for gratitude are all the deeper, and in the 
fact we should feel a sharp spur inciting us to guard 
with double care the treasure that is passing through 
our hands. 

Perhaps the altar might be reared on the very 
spot which heathen natives had kept as a place of 
sacrifice—the first step in that long process of 
cleansing the soil which ultimately turned Canaan 
into a Holy Land for God’s ransomed people. This 
thing is a’parable. Life needs altars, if it is to be 
cleansed, and set apart, and made fit for the Divine 
service and indwelling. That is true about all life, 
be it social or individual. Quench the altar-flame in 
a city or a country ; put out the fire of faith and 
devotion ; destroy the influence of religion, and in 
twenty years society will fall to pieces by its own 
rottenness. 

This holds good still more obviously of the life 
of the individual. Apart from the fact—though it 
is a fact easily forgotten—that God demands faith 
and obedience from every man; apart from this 
the life with no religion in it is a poor, stunted, 
undeveloped thing. Without that, we may widen 
our experience by art or culture as we please, but 
to the end it will be a thing of irretrievably narrow 
limits, for it will lack the third dimension, which 
gives depth and height. Besides, as we know who 
have seen the underside of life’s web, the man with- 
out faith, whose altar has never yet been built or 
kindled, is choosing to dwell unprotected amid 
pestilences and miasmas of moral evil. 

At this point let us urge a very simple lesson. 
It is noteworthy that wherever Isaac had a tent he 
saw to it that God had an altar. In other words, 
we should take religion with us wherever we go. 
Doubtless the environment will be hostile some- 
times ; but what is religion for, if it is to quench 
its flame meekly at the faintest breeze of opposi- 
tion? Isaac must have found himself, often, 
among Canaanites and Philistines to whom his 
altars and prayers were an object of detestation ; 
yet, easy though we think him, he could be stiff 
enough when it was a question of serving the Lord 
God of his fathers. 
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The second element in our life, as God plans it, 
is home. ‘ Isaac pitched his tent there.’ His tent— 
an emblem, surely, of the changeful existence man 
is called to lead. Now this transiency of mortal 
things is one aspect of the truth, needful to be 
thought upon and never quite forgotten without 
loss. It is unspeakably important that we Christians 
should cultivate a detached spirit in regard to things 
seen ; enjoying the good gifts of God—yes ! enjoy- 
ing them, and thanking Him for them all—but not 
afraid at the thought of letting go. If, as Robert 
Barbour used to say, ‘ Like the Jacobites, our King 
too is over the water,’ our home cannot be here. 

Yet this is only one aspect of the whole fact. 
Doubtless the tent was frail and transitory, yet all 
the time it was a home. Round that little shed of 
canvas clustered Isaac’s dearest hopes. To him it 
was the focus of experience. So it cannot be that 
we should in any sense forget the priceless worth of 
home, merely because, like other sweet human 
things, it changes, and is for this world alone. Is 
not the Church itself, in one aspect, for this world 
only, and, it may be, the Bible too? Yet they are 
all God’s inestimable gifts; and it is as we use 
such Divine elements in the life that now is, that we 
declare our fitness to live again. 

But let us pass on from home life as it is in itself 
to what is more distinctive of the life drawn for us 
here. The mark of this home was its steadfast 
proximity to the symbol of religion. Think of the 
transience of ‘home.’ A few ropes and pins loos- 
ened, and the tent sinks to the ground. So it is 
with men, with the places of abode we mortals 
build and fill with love and happy peace. The loss 
of health, the progress of years, commercial adver- 
sity, the shame of sin—ah ! sometimes the floods of 
death ; any one of them all may sap the foundations 
in a moment, and lay the whole in ruins. ‘So fast 
we flit ; such shadows we are, and such shadows 
we pursue.’ Yet into this transitoriness there is 
one thing that can bring permanence and eternity, 
and that is union with God. The man of the tent 
is the prey of time, and passes; the man of the 
altar endures for ever. Religion has in it that which 
is superior to time. And in the same way, if only 
the sacred ties and dear associations of home are 
knit firm by prayer and faith, it will be proved that 
over them also time and death have no power, and 
that the best and holiest that are in them pass on 
with us, when we pass. 

How, then, is that pervasion of home life by 
the spirit of religion to be realized? Well, part of 
the answer stands before our eyes. We speak of the 
family altar, in a phrase that to-day is a metaphor ; 
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yet once on a time, as we see, it was no metaphor, 
but a description of real fact, of something that 
bore sensible witness to a steady faith in the unseen. 
How many of us are careful to keep that fire alight 
with its flame of daily worship ? 

Now let us look at the last point that is here— 
work. ‘There Isaac’s servants digged a well.’ 
Of the detail that the well was dug by Isaac’s 
servants nothing need be said; everything was 
done, in those days, by families or households. 
The servants, doubtless, had also pitched the tent 
and built the altar. The point rather is that now 
there emerges the third element in full, true life ; 
for Isaac and his servants were great flock-masters, 
and the provision of water was one of the first duties 
of their calling. 

To overestimate the value of sound honest work, 
alike for our relations to God and man, is quite 
impossible. The idle man, as a thousand voices 
tell us daily, is gambling with his family happiness 
and his children’s character ; for idleness is the 


most unfailing symptom, as well as the constant — 


feeder, of that all-devouring selfishness against 
which no domestic welfare can stand. And it isa 
truism that the idler cannot serve God. He has 
nothing with which to serve. The means, to his sin 
and shame, are lacking. The altar means sacrifice ; 
and for that he has no contrite heart, no energy of 


purpose, no money that has cost him anything. — 


On the other hand, no element in all the Christian 
experience goes more directly to fit men for the 
high fellowship of God or the pure felicity of home 
than the strain, the discipline, the long education 
of worthy and honest toil. 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Christian Charity and Moral Strictness. 
“Narrow is the way which leadeth unto life.’.—Mt 
14 
“Neither do I condemn thee.’—Jn 8", 


Let us begin by considering two features in the 
life of Jesus. In the first place there is no question 
that He set before men an almost terribly strict 
way of life. 
commandments ask so much of men and women 
that many of us have sighed and said, ‘ It would be 


He might well call it narrow. His 


very fine, but itis beyond us.’ The Beatitudes leave — 


us almost despairing. The Sermon on the Mount 


seems to many an impossible rule of life in this — 


complex modern world. 
Jewish law, He did not put anything easier in its 
place. 

1H. R. Mackintosh, Life on God’s Plan, x. 


If He abolished the old 


: 
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| That is one aspect of the matter. But here is 
another. Jesus hardly ever spoke with severity 
to any individual. His terrible sayings were ad- 
dressed to classes of people such as the Pharisees, 
or the rich, or the lawyers of His day. One of 
them was addressed to Jerusalem. Others of them 
occur in the Parables. The foolish virgins, the un- 
grateful guests, and the unfaithful servants, all 
have very stern things said to them. Of His 
generation He said strong, searching things. He 
could denounce with a passion that scorches to this 
day. But when Jesus speaks to individuals, He 
hardly seems the same man. To Zaccheus, that 
hard little miser, He said only helpful things. To 
the man who through sin had been thirty-and-eight 
years a physical and a moral cripple, He spoke 
only healing words. To the woman taken in 
adultery, He said, ‘ Neither do I condemn thee.’ 
To men with unclean spirits He said nothing harsh, 
but proceeded to deliver them. If He reproved 
Martha on one occasion, do you not hear the note 
of love in His voice as He says, ‘ Martha, Martha !’ 
If He had to say something very exacting to the 
rich young ruler, He also spoke with intense love. 
And with those blundering and annoying disciples 
of His who made such pitiful mistakes, how patient 
He was! To react to sin with hatred, and to react 
to sinners with love : that was His way. And 
behind that, again, there is a very definite assump- 
tion—namely, that the way in which to get a high 
moral ideal accepted and carried out is not by the 
way of severity and sternness and condemnation, 
but the way of untiring patience, gentleness, and 
love. 

What about Christ’s followers in this connexion ? 
They have on the whole divided themselves into 
two groups. One group has echoed Christ’s stern 
sayings, and has adopted a very strict attitude not 
only in general but towards individuals. The other 
has responded to Christ’s tenderness, and has had 
nothing but gentle and kindly things to say both 
in general and towards individuals. And both 
groups, because they have followed only part of 
Christ’s leading, have failed before the actual 
problems of life. 

Many people have enjoyed themselves in de- 
nouncing the faults of others, and the wicked ways 
‘of the world in general, and yet have imagined 
that they were moved by a real zeal for righteous- 
ness. Further, because of their zeal against certain 
‘sins, they have quite overlooked their own different 
‘sins. It is horribly possible to slip into a state of 
‘mind in which we imagine we are fulfilling our 

istian duty by being out-and-out members of 


; 


anti-gambling societies, and temperance societies, 
and societies for social purity, and so on, while we 
leave out the real heart of Christianity, which 
consists in loving the people, good and bad alike, 
whom we happen to meet day by day. 

And yet the other group of people often fails 
quite as completely, though in another way. If 
we reduce Christian practice to a mere attitude of 
kindly tolerance all round, we are always in danger 
of lowering the moral tone of society and betraying 
certain sacred interests. I used to feel that in con- 
nexion with the really fine charity towards sinners 
which I found in certain Army circles. I met men 
there. who were far more ready to do a good turn 
to drunkards and profligates than some professed 
Christians ; who never said or thought a hard 
thing about anybody, and whose good-nature and 
kindliness never failed. But, beyond all question, 
some of them were really indifferent to some great 
moral issues. 

The way of Christ is an art which can only be 
practised by those who learn somehow to combine, 
as He did, unflinching testimony to moral truth 
with firm kindness to those in moral need. This 
is sO particularly in connexion with the sad mis- 
takes which many men and women make in the 
relations of sex. Of course we have to maintain 
without compromise the standard in sex matters 
which Jesus set up. It is the very way of life— 
the only hope for society. And this Christian 
society does—at least in word. But cruelty to 
those who fall will never help to establish that 
standard. 

We are afraid of forgiveness. We think it might 
imply moral laxity, whereas it is a great redemptive 
art. If we analyse our conventional attitude we 
will find it implies the belief that people can be 
frightened into virtue; which is not true. There 
is to-day on a small scale a rebellion going on 
against the moral standards of the last generation. 
Its extent is often grossly exaggerated. But it is 
a reality, and to a large extent it is due to the 
refusal of a number in the younger generation to 
allow themselves to be controlled by fear. 

Ah, sin is a queer monster. He always tries to 
work upon our fears. Once he can get us really 
frightened, we are more in his power than ever. 
And so-called Christian society has often played 
his game for him by adding to those fears. Some 
young people are said to be trying to escape him 
by denying his existence. They will not think 
about the fact of sin, and call those old-fashioned 
who do so. But that is not helping much. They 
come under his power for all that. Lying, and 
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jealousy, and deceit, and laziness, and self-indulg- 
ence, and secret bodily sins, are just as common 
among those who have no sense of sin as among 
their forefathers. And these ugly things work the 
same havoc as of old, spoiling the happiness of 
society and degrading characters. 

In view of the facts, we might well be afraid. 
And yet fear does not help; it only torments. 
What does help? This helps. To find in Jesus 
one who, knowing all about our sin, will yet look 
us in the face with love in His eyes and faith and 
hope in His heart. That helps. And if that be 
true—if in our hearts we know we can only be saved 
by a love that will hold to us in spite of everything, 
then might we not resolve as in the presence of 
God that we, while we hold firmly to the high 
standard of Jesus on the one hand, will at the 
same time ask God to inspire in us a new tenderness 
and a new love towards all who have made mistakes 
—that we will seek to learn the charity that covers 
a multitude of sins? If that might come to pass, 
then we might really be enrolled in that body of 
people Christ longed to create who should carry 
on His redemptive work, and embody before the 
eyes of the world something at least of His saving 
love.t 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
The Appeal of Armistice. 


“I am come that they might have life.’-—Jn 1019, 
‘ Ye will not come to me, that ye might have life.’-— 
Jn 5%. 


In the first of these two sayings Jesus describes 
the purpose of His mission to men ; in the second 
their refusal to respond. ‘I am come—ye will not 
come.’ é 

We accept the fact that there must be a sterner 
side of life, but we accept it without flinching 
because we know it to be the minister of good. 
But we cannot accept as inevitable a world such as 
ours is to-day, a world in moral and material chaos, 
and at the same time maintain our faith that all 
the while something better is the purpose of God. 
The world might be better, if we would have it so. 
Christ only speaks a truth for which we are waiting 
when He comes into the world and says, ‘ Iam come 
that you may have life.’ This is God’s purpose, 
that we may possess life at its best and highest, in 
peace and fellowship and hope and love, through 
Him. And if we fail to possess it, the fault is ours, 


1A. Herbert Gray, in The Christian World Pulpit, 
cxvil. 285. 


not God’s, not Christ’s. It is because we will not 
come to Christ that we may have life. 

If this is true, it turns inside out some of the 
bitterest and most serious difficulties which are now 
besetting our minds. We have been told so often 
that the state of the world is an indictment of the 
Christian faith, that Christianity has failed, and 
that some new way out of our chaotic condition 
other than the way of Christ must be discovered, 
that it is natural that many considering people 
begin to wonder whether this is really so. But 
surely the facts are otherwise. Why charge upon 
Christ the failure of those who are failing Him ? 
Why trace to Him the consequences of refusing 
His guidance and declining to follow His way ? 
If after the collapse of civilization in the War the 
nations of Europe had turned their feet to Christ and 
had made a peace based upon His principles, and 
had set out to rebuild their shattered life upon 
spiritual foundations such as He has laid down, then 
there would be a terrible force in the fact that 
years afterwards they are still wandering hopelessly 
among the ruins of their own folly and sin. But we 
know that they did not, and they are not doing so. 
There has not been any great change of heart or 
moral outlook in the world that we can see. Still 
the old reliance upon force and violence, still the 
distrust of faith and fellowship, still the valuation 
of life in terms of power for material ends. Christ 
has not come to His own on any great scale as a 
deciding influence in the counsels and policies of 
men. 

And what is the result? Each year at the 
approach of Armistice Day the heart of the nation 
turns towards the Cenotaph and the Grave of the 
Unknown Warrior. From end to end of Britain and 
of the commonwealth of peoples which own her as 
their mother, the minds of men and women go back 
thoughtfully to the great hour of Armistice when we 
felt ourselves passing, as in a dream, out of the 
whirlpool of the War into the calm waters of peace. 
Year by year has returned the great anniversary 
of Europe’s Easter—as we deemed it then to be— 
after its passion-tide of strifeand death. Reverenti- 
ally we have kept it, baring our heads at the great 
Silence with thoughts to which no words can give 
adequate expression—thoughts of the hosts of 
brave young lives which offered themselves as a 
living sacrifice to purchase for the world a new 
era of freedom and fellowship. And still the world 
is entangled in a net of discordant policies, which, 
unless we change them, can only end in the final 
ruin of civilization in another war.? 


El Td 6 Macnutt, From Chaos to God, 60. 
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If God’s nature is what Jesus described it to be, 
and if His purpose is the spiritual purpose of 
moulding humanity into the likeness of Jesus Christ, 
which is His own likeness, we shall best further that 
purpose and grow into clearest understanding of 
His Being by developing in our lives the moral 


qualities which Jesus said that God possessed. 


In particular, if the essence of the Divine nature is 
love, it is love which we must show in our lives. 
But it is at this point that so many who call them- 
selves Christians fail. It is not that they from time 
to time commit breaches of the law of love. There 
can be very few who do not sometimes lose their 
tempers or say a bitter word. But they do not seem 
to realize that God is calling them to be instruments 
of a purpose whose very heart is the creation of a 
temper of loving fellowship throughout humanity. 
The truly Christian spirit is one which cannot rest 
until an atmosphere of love and fellowship pervades 
the whole of human life in its manifold activities 
and manifestations. The home, the workshop, the 
market, politics domestic and international, the 
entire social order in all its aspects, must be 
made spheres in which the spirit of love is vitally 
operative. 

Let us take two obvious illustrations. Why is it 
that so many professing Christians decry the League 
of Nations? Here is what some of them say. 
“You will never get rid of war so long as human 
nature remains what it is; to fight is a deep-rooted 
instinct of mankind.’ That is true ; but Christianity 
is a religion which sets up a new scale of values, in 
which brotherhood and fellowship stand at the top 
of the list, and says that in Jesus Christ resides the 
power to shape men into the new temper which 
expresses those values. The best way to promote 
war is to say that war is unavoidable. Our objector 
has clearly never related his philosophy of life to the 
Christian thought of God. ‘ The League of Nations,’ 
says another, ‘is a mischievous attempt to upset 
a plain principle in God’s government of the world, 
the principle of nationality. God intended that there 
should be different nations with different languages, 
cultures, and ideals. The presence of these differ- 
ences gives richness to the world, whose progress is 
best achieved by allowing free play to these differ- 
ences, even though war sometimes results.’ But are 
the differences between nations greater than the 
resemblances ? Is not the fundamental identity 
in human nature, wherever it is found, the most 
striking thing about it ? And has not the develop- 
ment of civilization been increasingly along the line 
of a sharing of all those spiritual values connected 
with science, art, literature, which constitute the 
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most important and abiding part of human achieve- 
ment? If an effective League of Nations came into 
being, national differences would remain, but would 
be focussed against a background of universal 
human brotherhood, and universal spiritual values. 
Time would be given for passion to subside and for 
reason to assert its judgment. In the pause, when 
the fire and the earthquake had passed, the ‘ still, 
small voice’ of fellowship, which is the voice of 
God, would be heard. Our second objector has 
never grasped the meaning of St. Paul’s words, 
“where there cannot be Greek and Jew, circum- 
cision and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, 
bondman, freeman: but Christ is all, and in all’ 
(Col 314). 

A third class of objection to the League is of a 
more profound kind, and is compatible with a real 
sympathy for its principle and aims. Dr. L. P. 
Jacks, in two striking books, A Living Universe 
and Realities and Shams, has called attention 
to the difference between a ‘ political’ and a ‘ cul- 
tural’ civilization. European civilization is of the 
‘political’ type ; it has its traditional machinery 
of diplomacy and government, of armies and navies, 
and alliances ; and is ruled in international affairs 
by conceptions of national self-interest, the balance 
of power, and the like. The structure of the 
League of Nations inevitably reflects this ‘ political ’ 
type of civilization, and therein lies its present 
weakness. But behind the outward form of the 
League stands the ideal of human brotherhood, 
which should receive the warm support of every 
Christian.? 

John Galsworthy tells us that he sees all around 
him ‘a kind of tacit abandonment of the belief in 
life.’ Unless, he says, there comes about what he 
describes as ‘the free exchange of international 
thought,’ the human race will arrive at a condition 
in which it can persist, if it persists at all, ‘ only so 
meagrely that it will be true to say of it as of 
Anatole France’s old woman, “it lives, but—so 
little!”’ He suggests a union of the world’s 
scientists against ‘the perfecting of destructive 
agents ’.for use in war. If we could have such an 
exchange of international thought in this and other 
similar ways which he indicates, ‘ then indeed,’ he 
says, ‘we might hear the rustle of salvation’s 
wings.’ He ignores the crucial fact that something 
much deeper is needed than the fear of conse- 
quences and the pursuit of enlightened self-interest, 
or even than a sense of sporting fair-play. He 
fails to see that all our scientists, and financiers, 
and writers are alike impotent to touch our troubles, 

1V. F. Storr, The Living God, 89. 
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so long as they stand apart from the renewing 
forces of the Spirit of God. 

General Smuts has said that in South Africa 
‘simple human fellow-feelings solved the problems 
which had proved too difficult for statesmen.’ 
What is following simple human fellow-feelings but 
the first step in following the guidance of Christ ? 
Smuts invited Europe to consider ‘the value of a 
policy of give and take, of moderation and gener- 
osity, of trust and friendship, applied to the affairs 
of men.’ What are these things but the teaching 
of Christ? If the Christians of Europe were 
seriously to unite to stand fast for the practical 
application of Christianity to the present situation, 
there would be no resisting them. What M. Loisy 
described early in the War as ‘the impotence of 
the gospel to realise its own ideal’ (an impotence 
which he would certainly trace again now in the 
turmoil of peace) is our impotence who profess it 
and dare so little in its service. 
~ “Ve will not come to me that ye may have life.’ 
When Christ came among us the resistance of 
human perversity sent Him to the Cross, which to 
this day is a standing witness to the refusal which 
He encountered when first He made His offer of 
life. He bore it and triumphed over it ; and the 
triumph of His Resurrection was the beginning and 
the forecast of the final triumph towards which we 
know that He is slowly working through the ages 
of time. But if Christ was driven to the Cross then, 
and is crucified afresh among ourselves now, let 
none forget that His Cross stands over the millions 
of dead who lie in our War cemeteries not as a 
symbol only of the sacrifice which they offered in 
giving themselves, as He did, for the cause of a 
better world. It is a symbol also of the price that 
the purblind world of our day has forced itself to 
pay, and will force itself to pay again, unless it re- 
thinks its life and repents for refusing at Christ’s 
hands the gift of life which He offers to give to it. 
Men crucify themselves and crucify each other when 
they crucify Christ ; and Armistice Day points its 
accusing finger at the multitude of cross-crowned 
graves to warn us that there is only one way out 
of the chaos through which the world is blindly 
stumbling. It is to turn from chaos to God.1 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The God within us and the God without. 
“My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’—Jn 5)’. 

The passage about Satan casting out Satan is 


evidently one which made a great impression on 
1F, B. Macnutt, From Chaos to God, 66. 


our Lord’s disciples. It is recorded in all three of 
the Synoptic Gospels, and it is developed and 
repeated and worked out in a very considerable 
number of figures. ‘ Every kingdom divided against 
itself is brought to desolation, and every city or 
house divided against itself shall not stand’ ; 
‘ And if Satan cast out Satan, he is divided against 
himself; how shall then his kingdom stand ?’ 
‘ And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom 
do your children cast them out ? therefore they shall 
be your judges.’ ‘ How can one enter into a strong 
man’s house and spoil his goods except he first bind 
the strong man ? and then he will spoil his house.’ 
‘He that is not with me is against me; and he 
that gathereth not with me scattereth abroad.’ 
And again: ‘ Either make the tree good, and his 
fruit good ; or else make the tree corrupt, and his 
fruit corrupt ; for the tree is known by his fruit’ ; 
‘ A good man out of the good treasure of the heart 
bringeth forth good things: and an evil man out 
of the evil treasure bringeth forth evil things.’ 
One figure follows another. All illustrate the same 
point. It is a characteristic of a real truth that it 
is always true. If division makes weakness and 
disorder, it is true of good and evil—of God and the 
devil, and equally true of both. Our Lord prays 
again and again that His disciples may be one— 
‘Thou in me, and I in them, that they all may be 
one in us.’ Here is the same principle applied to 
good. Division brings weakness, union brings 
strength and power. Is there not some deep un- 
apprehended truth in those strange words which 
connect the fall of man with ‘war in heaven’ ? 
Certain it is that wherever we can judge there is 
weakness in disunion. 

This truth about the essential weakness of dis- 
union finds its most dramatic expression when our 
Lord says, ‘ If Satan cast out Satan, how shall his 
kingdom stand?’ but it is not yet sufficiently 
realized. There are many who do not realize that 
the power of prayer lies in the union of the will 
with God’s will. When they pray they try to make 
God do what they think He will not do, unless they 
urge Him. Others are so sure that God is going to 
do everything that they rush to the conclusion that 
they need do nothing at all. 

We have arrived at a point when many of us 
grasp with faith the idea that God is within us— 
the belief that the Divine Spirit dwells not only in 
Christ but in every human being. The sense of the 
wonder and majesty of human beings is the call to 
which many of us to-day respond. 

But often the immediate consequence of that 
attitude of mind is what is called ‘ Quietism’ ; 
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the sense that one has nothing to do but to remain 


quiet and let God act. It is not a bad mistake, 
perhaps, in these days when most of us are so 
repulsively busy. We do need to realize that God 
is working ; that all we can do is to let Him work ; 
and that we should be at peace. And yet it is 
possible to be so quiet and so passive that we 
become at last indifferent. It is difficult to bear in 
mind that love must conquer, that God is in heaven 
and His love in the world, without losing something 
of that power to rebel against wrong, that instinct 
to fight against injustice, that are characteristic of 
our Master. 

People have said to me, ‘Why do you speak 
so much about sweated people? If you only 
realized that there are no sweated people, there 
would not be any! Why do you speak of pain ? 
If you only realized that there were no such evils, 
there would not be any.’ That kind of quietism is 
based on a misunderstanding of teaching about the 
power of God, and the necessity of union between 
His will and ours. ‘My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.’ Ii we have the Divine Spirit within us, 
it is a creative spirit. The Spirit of God is creative 
power, by which we are created and sustained in 
being ; and if He is within us, we also should be 
upholding and sustaining and creating. It is 
because God is within us, that He cannot do without 
us. God needs both our effort and our prayer. 
That is not too bold a thing to say. He needs it 
because He chose to make us free. He put it in 


‘our power to choose wrong, to make war in heaven, 


to create disunion between our spirits and His. 
He could take away that power, but because He 
loves us He will not. And therefore He needs the 
co-operation of the spirit He breathed into us. We 
must work with Him, and as He works, and with 
the same creative energy on our plane as He over 
all, ‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I work’ — 
and we work: that we too may be one even as 
Christ and God were One. 

I think perhaps I can best illustrate my point by 
describing to you some one whom I know—Dr. 
Julia Seton. Such of her teaching as I was fortunate 
enough to hear dealt continually with the God 
within us, with the perfection of the union of the 
Christ Spirit with the human mind. You felt that 


_ she knew that all was fundamentally well, that she 


could not fear, that she could not doubt the ultimate 
conquest of good: and yet she was the most active 
and efficient personality that I have ever met. 
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I remember one story she told us. She is a 
doctor, and she was about to go to a woman who 
was expecting a baby. She was called to this 
woman, who was four miles out of the town, when 
a tornado was raging, and consequently she could 
not walk. None of the cars was running, and it 
was impossible to get a taxi-cab, yet she knew she 
had to be there. Well, I think some people who 
have great belief in prayer would sit down and wait 
for God to send a chariot of fire to fetch them. 
Dr. Seton did something very like that ; she rang 
up the fire engine. It could not refuse to come out, 
and she got it to take her to where the patient was 
expecting her. There is the real spirit of prayer ! 
Dr. Seton was certain, absolutely certain, that it 
would get her to the place where she wished to go, 
but she herself looked for the means! Energy 
characterized everything she said and did. 

My feeling about Dr. Seton was that her faith 
in God had set her spirit free, and therefore she 
worked in that peace of mind which makes work 
easy, happy, effective. It is when one is in a frenzy 
of anxiety that one cannot find things, or bring 
them to a right issue. If we can imagine a spirit 
entirely free, we shall see how it would realize that 
perfect peace for which we pray—that peace which 
passeth understanding, but which is a condition of 
the very highest activity. The Spirit of God is 
working through us, and therefore our spirit is 
creative also. It is indeed God who ‘ works.’ What 
does a doctor do, but just try to remove the obstacles 
from the spirit of life, and let it work ? The power 
of Nature is all he has to rely on. He cannot make 
life, but what he can do is to remove the obstacles 
and to reinforce the efforts that life is making. 
It is the same with the teacher. He cannot make 
the child’s mind ; all he can do is to give it a chance 
to grow. But what an active co-operation that, 
too, is ! 

And so in our prayers, it is indeed God who acts 
through us. It is the power of God by which all 
acts are done. He it is who creates and sustains. 
But our part is to move out of the path of humanity 
the things that destroy and hurt body and soul. 
It is never more than that, for God it is who does 
the rest. We cannot make humanity: God has 
done that: but the Divine Spirit within us co- 
operates with the God without, immanent with 
transcendent God. Our Father works and we 
work. . 

1A. Maude Royden, Prayer as a Force, 118. 
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Acous and the Cemple. 


By Proressor Dr. D. Pioorj, THE UNIVERSITY, AMSTERDAM. 


Ir is certainly a remarkable fact (especially when 
we assume, as I think we should, that Jesus had 
been several times in Jerusalem during His ministry) 
that not until the last time did He come into 
conflict with the authorities of the Temple. From 
that time the two leading parties—however they 
may have differed in other respects—are united in 
their efforts to crush Jesus and His influence. 
When Jesus, on entering Jerusalem, was hailed with 
Hosannas by the Galilean pilgrims and a part at 
least of the Jerusalem population, and when by 
His Cleansing of the Temple He assumed the right 
to act as one who comes in the name of the Lord 
(Mt 21°), both the Chief Priests and the Scribes ask 
Him whether He does not hear what the children in 
Jerusalem are crying (Mt 2116); and both the 
Priests and the Scribes ask him in what capacity 
He does ‘these things,’ and who has given Him 
the right to act in this way (Mt 2178), And after 
that we read again (Mk 14") that both the High 
Priests and the Scribes are pondering upon the best 
way to get hold of Him and to put Him to death. 
When Judas comes to Gethsemane to betray Jesus, 
he comes charged by the High Priests and Scribes 
and elders (Mk 14%) ; in the palace of Caiaphas, in 
addition to the High Priests, there are representa- 
tives of the Scribes ; and in the Sanhedrin, which 
finally condemns Jesus to death, the two groups 
are united in passing sentence. 

Before that time the priestly nobility had paid 
not the least attention to Jesus and His work. On 
the other hand, the Pharisees and the Scribes had 
for long resented the way in which Jesus transgressed 
the Law and its commandments. This sudden, 
sharp reaction proves that with His Cleansing of 
the Temple Jesus had hurt the priestly leaders of 
the nation in what seemed to them central for the 
existence of Israel. As Caiaphas expresses it, ‘ it is 
preferable that one man should die for the people, 
instead of the whole nation being destroyed’ 
(Jn 11°). So far the situation is entirely clear. 

Equally clear, however, is it that this sharp 
reaction was Jesus’ own intention and was deliber- 
ately provoked by Him. Before the incidents at 
Ceesarea Philippi (Mt 16'#-) there is in the conduct 
of Jesus not a single trace of any destructive inten- 
tion with regard to the Temple. Exactly similar is 
His attitude with regard to the Law. Jesus is never 
negatively revolutionary with regard to the Temple. 


On the contrary, the lepers healed by Him on the 
way to Jerusalem are ordered by Him to show 
themselves to the Priests (Mt 8*, Lk 17!4). This is 
exactly the attitude of Jesus towards the Law 
and towards the Pharisees: He acknowledges the 
Pharisees and Scribes as sitting in the seat of Moses ; 
“so do whatever they tell you’ (Mt 23%). This, of 
course, is not all. If Jesus had taught nothing but 
what the Scribes and Pharisees taught, if He had 
sanctioned nothing else but the traditional cult in 
the Temple, then a conflict would not have occurred. 
Both those who, for instance, in the Sermon on the 
Mount found nothing new, asserting that there are 
Talmudic and Rabbinic parallels for all of these 
sayings, and those who, perhaps referring to the 
Old Testament prophets, could explain the conflict 
with the priesthood merely as a misunderstanding, 
misrepresent the grave significance of the conflict 
and its historicalimportance. It is, onthe contrary, 
a proof of the positive contents of the message 
which Jesus brings, that neither in His relation to 
the Pharisees nor in His attitude towards the 
Temple does the negation stand in the front. I 
do not believe that words like that about ‘ the tittle 
and jot of the Law which shall not pass away,’ 
are to be set down to the account of the Gemeinde- 
theologie, as in many theological circles it is the 
fashion to do. The saying (Mt 518) is followed by 
another (v.2°), demanding that our righteousness 


shall exceed that of the Scribes and the Pharisees if 


we aresto enter the Kingdom of Heaven. There 
never was, as far as I know, any Judaic group in 
early Christianity which could have pretended to 
supersede the Pharisees in this respect. Accord- 
ingly, this indicates that the ‘ excellence ’ demanded 
by Jesus is an excellence of a different kind, on 
another level: instead of casuistry, however accur- 
ately obeyed, the love of God and the love of our 
brother are to be all-ruling principles for our 
conduct. This rule supersedes the Law, and 
accordingly, for instance, the Sabbath has been 
made for men, not men for the Sabbath; and in 
every case where help or healing is needed the Law 
is to be transgressed without hesitation. 

But in all the cases which lead to a conflict of 
Jesus with the keepers of the Law, there are only 
two which involve a conflict with the leaders of the 
Temple service. These two cases show that in the 
positive attitude of Jesus there is already latent the 
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germ of the abolition of the Law as external com- 
mandment, as well as the abolition of the Temple 
and the Temple service as external means of atone- 
ment. The reply which Jesus gives to the Pharisees, 
who rebuke Him because the disciples plucked the 
ears of corn and rubbed them between their hands 
and ate them (Mk 2?8), has a double edge: ‘ Did not 
David, when he and his comrades were hungry, eat 
the loaves of the Presence, which, however, no one 
was allowed to eat except the Priests?’ (Mk 276). 
That is to say, Jesus contrasts the ritual demand of 
Law and Temple with the simple necessity of the 
daily needs of men, and says that the lattersurpasses 
the former. But more decisive still is the reply 
Jesus gives in Mt 125°’. The passage is here 
probably out of its proper place, and seems to 
belong to the story of a healing on a Sabbath, for 
instance to the case of the man with the withered 
hand (Mk 3##-). Jesus says: ‘Have you not read 
in the Law that the priests in the temple are not 
guilty when they desecrate the Sabbath? I tell 
you something that is greater than the temple is 
here. But, if you had understood what it means : 
I care for mercy, and mot for sacrifice, you would not 
have condemned the guiltless.’ Again an argument 
with a double edge. In the first place, Jesus says: 
If the Temple service is so highly esteemed that this 
by itself already justifies the breaking of the Sabbath 
law, viz. in those cases in which the priests kill the 
victims for sacrifice and circumcise children even on 
the Sabbath, then I tell you: Something greater 
than the Temple is here, namely, the claim of mercy. 
The Law is subordinate to the first of all com- 
mandments, that of love. But not only the Law: 
the Temple also. And then Jesus quotes the 
passage from Hosea, of which we should not blunt 
the sharp edge by reading it, for instance, as: ‘I 
wish mercy to be done, not sacrifices brought with 
impure hands.’ We should take the word exactly 
as Jesus quotes it : ‘I do mot care for sacrifices, but 
for mercy only.’ All this means that Jesus does 
not negatively oppose either the Law or the Temple. 
He leaves both undisturbed, until they clash with 
the simple, but primary commandment of Love. 
At Cesarea Philippi we have the turning-point. 
And it is evident that Jesus recognized it and 
accepted it, and that, setting His face to the journey 
to Jerusalem, He realized that the conflict was 
bound to come. He says explicitly to His disciples 
_ (Mt 164) that ‘ he has to go to Jerusalem and endure 
great suffering at the hands of the elders, and High 
Priests, and Scribes (again the leaders of the two 
great representative groups in Israel), and be killed.’ 
Both the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, where He 
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allows the crowd following Him to proclaim Him as 
the Messiah (though as the Messiah of humility 
seated on an ass, Mt 21*), and the Cleansing of the 
Temple are evidently meant as a challenge, and 
were intended to force the final public conflict with 
the Pharisaic leaders as well as with the priesthood. 
Jesus warns His disciples repeatedly about what is 
bound to come, and prepares them for the issue of 
the conflict, which was not doubtful. Whatever His 
disciples may have thought about what was going 
to happen in Jerusalem, Jesus was quite sure about 
it, and wept over Jerusalem, which had always 
lulled the prophets, and would do so again.: As a 
political move the entry into Jerusalem and the 
Cleansing of the Temple were equally hopeless, 
The Cross is not a tragedy of which He is the helpless 
martyr ; in the whole story of the Passion there is 
only one who acts, Jesus: all the others are driven. 

Jesus wished to destroy the Temple. In this light 
we have to view the accusation brought against Him 
before Caiaphas. In Mt 26% that accusation runs : 
“This fellow declared, I can destroy the temple of 
God, and build it in three days.’ In Mk 1458: ‘J 
will destroy this temple made by hands, and in three 
days I will build another temple not made by 
hands.’1 The Markan form seems to be the 
original, and the accusation is not false evidence in 
the sense that it was not true that Jesus had said 
this, but that the accusation was not relevant, 
because it was not a punishable offence to say so. 
There were—even in the circles of the extremist 
defenders of the Law—those who condemned the 
Temple. And certainly Jesus did not mean by the 
Temple not made by hands, to be built by Him 
after the destruction of this Temple, the body in 
which He was to rise from the dead (Jn 274). If 
this latter explanation, which is given by the 
Evangelist, has any meaning, we can explain the 
word ‘body’ only in the Pauline sense, as the 
Church, the body of Christ. Jesus wished to abolish 
entirely the Temple and the service of sacrifices 
and all it includes; in its stead a new, spiritual 
Temple was to be erected, in the sense in which this 
has really happened, and which is expressed nowhere 
better than in 1 P 24f-, ‘The Lord is the first, the 
living cornerstone, on which all those who believe 
in him shall be built as living stones into a spiritual 


1In the fragment of the Gospel of Peter the disciples 
hide themselves for fear of the Jews, because ‘ we were 
sought by them as wrong-doers, and as those who 
wished to burn the temple.’ The form of the passage 
may be influenced by the actual burning of the Temple 
in A.D. 70, but even so it confirms in its own way the 
data of the Canonical Gospels. 
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temple, a holy priesthood, offering spiritual sacri- 
fices only, such as are acceptable to God through 
Jesus Christ.’ In this way also Jn 47. acquires 
real meaning: the time is coming when you will 
worship the Father neither on this mountain nor at 
Jerusalem, but the real worshippers will worship the 
Father in Spirit and in reality. 

Jesus had the courage to destroy all forms, which 
might suffocate the Spirit, as soon as they tried to 
govern it: as soon as sacrifice took the place of 
mercy and a Temple took the place of real prayer. 
He not only had the courage for it, but by His 
death.on the Cross He made the conflict irreparable : 
since the Cross no temple can ever take the place of 
prayer, no sacrifice the place of mercy. And wher- 
ever they try to do so, they are condemned before- 
hand. However tenacious the tradition may have 
been, both of Law and Temple, they are powerless 
since the Cross of Jesus ; they may struggle against 
the Spirit still, but they have been conquered. 

But the Cleansing and the condemnation of the 
Temple was not a capital offence : in this sense it 
was a ‘false’ testimony. Not only had the same 
judgment been passed by prophets on the Temple 
and the Temple service (Am 52#-, Hos 6, Is 11, 
Ps 509-15, etc.), but there was in Israel an extremist 
exclusive group, the Essenes, who avoided the 
Temple as unclean. Their adherence to the Law 
was unquestioned, it was more rigid even than the 
loyalty of the Pharisees. But they condemned the 
Temple as such. Their real attitude is explained 
by a passage in the Apocalypse of Enoch. There 
the building of Solomon’s Temple is described in 
the following terms (89°), ‘ And that house (Jerusa- 
lem) became great and broad, and it was built for 
those sheep: (and) a tower (the Temple) lofty and 
great was built on the house for the Lord of the 
sheep, and that house was low, but the tower was 
elevated and lofty, and the Lord of the sheep stood on 
that tower, and they offered a full table before Him. 
Then after a while the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the Solomonic Temple is described (v.55): ‘ And 
He (the Lord of the sheep) gave them over into the 
hands of the lions and tigers. . . . And I saw that 
He forsook that their house and their tower.’ Then 
(v.88): ‘they burnt that tower and demolished 
that house. And I became exceedingly sorrowful 
over that tower because that house of the sheep 
was demolished.’ Then the return from the 
captivity is described in v.”: ‘ And behold three 
of those sheep turned back and came and entered 
and began to build up all that had fallen down of 
that house. . . . And they began again to build as 
before, and they reared up that tower, and it was 


named the high tower; and they began again to 
place a table before the tower, but all the bread on tt 
was polluied and not pure.’ 

It is evident that here a group is speaking which 
condemns the second Temple entirely, because the 
Lord ts not in that Temple,and because, theoretically, 
the Dispersion has not yet come to an end. There 
are more traces of the same opinion in Israel, but 
this may suffice. The Essenes are the exponents of 
this rigid legal group which at the same time keeps 
aloof from the Temple and condemns all sacrifices 
in it. 

This evidently is the reason why the Cleansing 
of the Temple by itself was not sufficient excuse for 
putting Jesus to death. Therefore the leaders of 
the people ask Him (Mt 2179), on what authority He 
is acting in this way. The reply will decide. It is 
only the Messiah, acting with the authority of God, 
who can cleanse the Temple with full right. It is 
only when Jesus claims to be the Messiah, that they 
can put Him to trial and can condemn Him to death. 
Still Jesus evades speaking the decisive word. He 
once again appeals to their conscience by asking 
them what is their opinion about the Message of 
John the Baptist. Only at the trial itself, on the 
decisive question of the High Priest, Jesus speaks 
the words which bring Him to the Cross: He dies 
as the Messiah, not as one of the Prophets; as the 
Son, not as one of the servants. 

It is curious to see how difficult the disciples of 
Jesus found it to walk in His footsteps. Jesus ate 
and drank with publicans and sinners. But Peter 
needed a special vision before he conquered his 
hesitation to enter the house of Cornelius (Ac 108). 
Being in Antioch, the Gentile-Christian church of 
Barnabas and Paul, he freely conversed and ate 
with the uncircumcised brethren, but drew back as 
soon as the emissaries from James came and argued 
that the Gentile-Christians must submit to circum- 
cision and the Law before they could be admitted 
to the communion table. And, with regard to the 
Temple, John and Peter went up to the Temple at 
the usual hour of prayer, at three in the afternoon, 
as if nothing had happened (Ac 3), and James the 
brother of the Lord and leader of the Jerusalem 
Church continued to honour the Temple as a devout 
Jew. Even Paul, though freed from the Law and 
defending this freedom for the Gentile Christians 
with all his power, compromised and submitted, 
both for himself and for the Jewish Christians 
generally, to the ritual Law of the Temple (Ac 2120f-), 
Only Stephen accepted immediately the word of 
Jesus, and followed it. In his speech before the 
High Priest he is from beginning to end on propheti- 
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cal lines, both with regard to the Law which Israel 
had always explained and applied wrongly (Ac 737), 
and with regard to the Temple and sacrifices, both 
of which are contrary to the will of God (Ac 722-48-49). 
Not only in this respect is Stephen a faithful disciple 


of Jesus, but also in the prayer before his death : 
‘Lord, let not this sin stand against them’ (Ac 7%), 
This is the best proof that he had received the 
Spirit of Christ and grasped the meaning of His 
Word. 


Mafional Contributions fo Biblical Science. 


V. The Contribution of Germany to New Testament Science. 


By Proressor Martin DiBetius, D.TH., D.PH., HEIDELBERG. 


PsycHotocy had to proceed in a different way in 
the field of Pauline research. Here the problems 
arose from the different character of the Epistles ; 
the more of them one considered genuine, the greater 
number of changes did it become necessary to 
assume in the theology of the Apostle. Thus there 
came into being the method of doctrinal systems, 
by which distinctions were drawn between particular 
phases in the theological development of Paul. 
One had naturally to conjecture the reasons which 
led to these changes in the Apostle. Some scholars 
felt themselves actually driven to assume a double 
conversion in the life of their hero—the first which 
made him a Christian, the second which made him 
the Apostle to the Gentiles. That conclusion was 
due to an exaggerated emphasis laid on the sub- 
jective elements in the statements of the Epistles ; 
a great deal was traced back to the peculiar char- 
acter of the Apostle’s conversion. What one sought 
to do was to represent Paul not as a preacher, but 
as one who had undergone a certain experience ; 
the result was a very ‘ modern’ figure, subject to 
all sorts of impressions and moods. In all this 
there was a failure to realize how improbable it 
was that one could trace a process of development 
in the Epistles. Of the activity of the Apostle, 
lasting about thirty years, the Epistles enable us 
to follow only the bare half, and that the second 
half ; if development there was, it was more likely 
to have occurred in the first half! This ‘sub- 
jective’ Paul gained perhaps in human interest, 
but he had less typical significance ; he had under- 
stood and transformed the gospel from his own 
peculiar point of view, with the consequence that 
he had moved ever farther from Jesus and His 
teaching. The problem ‘ Jesus and Paul’ was thus 
set in an altogether new light, and with particular 


reference to William Wrede’s little book on Paul, it 
occupied in a lively way the attention of scholars 
in the first decade of the present century. 

Although in this way at least some clearer 
understanding of the problem was gained, the 
most substantial result of the psychological way of 
looking at things has still to be mentioned.’ Its 
great aim was to bring the personalities of the 
New Testament near to people living to-day. To 
that endeavour are due all the advantages as well 
as all the defects of the psychological reconstruc- 
tion. None the less, while the scientific gains 
of this school are doubtful and burdened by many 
misgivings, its efforts to gain the popular ear were 
attended with success. Great undertakings in 
these years served that end—the religious-historical 
books for the people (religionsgeschichtliche Volks- 
biicher), the commentary on the New Testament 
edited by Johannes Weiss, the dictionary Religion 
in the Past and Present (Die Religion in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart) On every hand the aim was 
clearly apparent to interest wider circles in New 
Testament questions and to make them sharers 
in the results of modern research. The honourable 
position which scientific theology holds to-day in 
Germany was won by great scholars like Albert 
Hauck and (above all) Adolf Harnack ; but it has 
been maintained and consolidated in no small 
degree by those who, by the courageous exposition 
of their methods and results, convinced a wider 
circle that their theological work had been done 
honourably and impartially, and had no need to 
shrink from close examination or from comparison 
with other sciences. 

In this connexion mention may also be made of 
a severely scientific work which none the less is 
calculated to be of service in wider circles and has 
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an importance of its own as a gift of German 
theology to the world—the edition of the text of 
the New Testament by Eberhard Nestle, who, 
declining to emphasize his own opinions in textual 
criticism, produced a ‘resultant’ text from the 
best known editions and furnished it with a short 
critical apparatus. This apparatus, it is true, 
took the form that one wished it to have only 
in 1927 (13th edition, prepared by Erwin Nestle) ; 
now, it contains the most important witnesses 
to the text, and the untrained reader has his 
attention drawn by printed signs to the existence 
of variants. Textual criticism, however, is an 
international affair; Germany’s share in it, in 
three different generations, is marked in character- 
istic fashion by the names of Constantin Tischendorf, 
Bernhard Weiss, and Hermann von Soden. The 
edition of the Catholic Vogel may also be mentioned 
here. One may say in passing that if the work of 
Catholic scholars has been given a small place in 
this survey, this is explained by the fact that 
Catholic collaboration in the New Testament field 
has been directed less to the production of com- 
prehensive works which are influential abroad than 
to exhaustive special studies. Particularly char- 
acteristic of Catholic scholarship is the great care 
with which in these studies the whole history of 
research, both Catholic and non-Catholic, is kept in 
view. 

As an example of what has been accomplished 
with the help of creative intuition and with the 
aim of bringing the gospel home to wider circles, 
one may further mention the graphic presentment 
of the sayings of Jesus in the books of Johannes 
Miller of Elmau, formerly of Mainberg. Through- 
out the whole of Germany a great fellowship, 
drawn from all ranks of society, listens eagerly to 
the message proclaimed in speech and print by this 
advocate of ‘essential’ life, that is to say, of a 
personal life flowing from an inner spring in con- 
tradistinction to a life controlled by the circum- 
stances of the moment. Miiller’s challenge takes 
its direction entirely from the word of Jesus, and 
thus his interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount 
and of the other sayings of Jesus serves to make 
the gospel a reality for our own day. His books, 
accordingly, deserve to be mentioned here as a 
particular and original form of the psychological 
treatment of the New Testament. 


eT 


The progress made by the scientific study of the 
New Testament in the twentieth century was not 


primarily conditioned by new conceptions ; it was 
in harmony with the spirit of a realistic and un- 
systematic age that the new impulse came from 
the possession of new material. Circumstances of 
various kinds led scholars to concern themselves 
more than formerly with the environment of the 
New Testament. Important texts were discovered 
or were edited anew or were made available in 
translations ; classical philology began at last to 
devote itself to the transition-period of Hellenism ; 
Old Testament and New Testament: scholars alike 
turned their attention to the mass of rabbinical 
writings. And when, through the reading of these 
texts, it was realized how foreign that world was to 
our own, the realization of that fell into line with 
the reaction against the over-confident psycho- 
logical method. One became suspicious about 
bringing the figures of the New Testament into the 
world of modern feeling, and emphasis was laid on 
distance rather than on nearness, on the elements 
which were strange rather than on those which 
were familiar. Thus there arose what is known as 
the religious-historical method, which is rather a 
procedure demanded by fundamental principles 
than a method capable of scientific definition, For 
it is possible to employ the method in widely 
different ways, through the collection of parallels, 
through the derivation of one phenomenon from 
another, through the investigation of religious 
phenomenology in the time of Jesus, and through 
the study of the broad historical relations in the 
sphere of the spirit. 

Among the fundamental demands bound up 
with the religious-historical way of looking at 
things, the most important is the setting aside in 
scientific work of the boundary line imposed by 
the Canon. William Wrede was the first, on grounds 
of principle, to advance this claim for New Testa- 
ment theology, and the claim was asserted in a 
decisive way by Wernle, later by Weinel and 
Bousset. When the question involved is not the 
establishment of the Christian norm, but knowledge 
of the process of Christian development, no orthodox, 
heretical, Jewish, or Gentile source which gives 
any information whatsoever should be disregarded. 
The adoption of this principle had this result, that 
certain complexes of thought which in the New 
Testament are rather presupposed than described 
could be more accurately discerned and were bound 
to have their significance better understood. 

That holds good, above all,of eschatology. Jewish 
and Christian apocalypses showed how commanding © 
a place the expectation of a future world-transforma- 
tion and of a coming deliverance held in the con- 
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sciousness of men at that time. Baldensperger 
and Johannes Weiss were the first to draw the 
conclusions from this which bore on the world of 
ideas in the Gospels, and especially on The Preaching 
of Jesus about the Kingdom of God (the title of the 
book by Johannes Weiss which appeared in 1892). 
Many students of Paul, moreover, found in this 
conception a decisive point of view, but, above all, 
Albert Schweitzer, who from his excursions in 
many fields as interpreter of Bach, philosophic 
student of civilization, and medical missionary, 
always comes back to the investigation of the New 
Testament, has never grown weary of exhibiting 
eschatology as the foundation on which the 
whole of the New Testament is based. Without 
accepting all his conclusions, several younger 
scholars, among them the writer of this article, 
have sought and found in eschatology the key to 
important New Testament problems. This com- 
prehensive value attributed to eschatology, one 
must admit, has encountered opposition ; in his 
book, The Meaning of the Sermon on the Mount, Hans 
Windisch has subjected it to energetic criticism. 
As soon as it was recognized that in the move- 
ments led by John the Baptist and Jesus an apoca- 
lyptic piety was in conflict with official Judaism, 
one learned that Judaism as a whole could never 
be understood from the point of view of apoca- 
lyptic alone. There were at least other two elements 
in the Judaism of the time of Jesus which con- 
fronted the student—Rabbinism and Hellenism. 
Since the beginning of this century up to quite 
recent days, a great deal has been accomplished, 
with rabbinical texts as the starting-point, for the 
understanding of New Testament problems by 
Strack, Billerbeck, Schlatter, Fiebig, and Gerhard 
Kittel. As not nearly all the relevant texts have 
been edited and translated, final results for the 
whole of primitive Christianity cannot yet be 
established. A better understanding of Judaism 
will, in all probability, enable us to define more 
clearly the heritage of Jewish piety in primitive 
Christianity, and for the attainment of this end 
the continuation of the publication of texts is 
of particular importance. The investigation of 
Hellenism in its relation to primitive Christianity 
has been materially advanced, especially by philo- 
logists like Norden and Reitzenstein. The con- 
clusive inferences from these investigations and 
from the new texts were, however, drawn by 
Wilhelm Bousset, chiefly in his book, Kyrios 
Christos (1913), in which for the first time since 
the days of the Tiibingen school a new view of 
primitive Christianity was developed. To the 
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question which lies behind the problem ‘ Paul and 
Jesus,’ Bousset found an answer which had been 
suggested a short time before by Wilhelm Heit- 
miller: between the original community in Palestine 
and Paul there stands a third entity, pre-Pauline 
Hellenistic Christianity, the form of Christianity to 
which Paul attached himself in Damascus and 
Antioch, and from which he received the well- 
known traditions referred to in 1 Co 118 153, 
This reconstruction makes it possible to find lines 
of advance in primitive Christianity that take 
another way than Paul’s, and thus to put in the 
place of the historical conception of the Tubingen 
school, which recognized only two tendencies, 
another differentiated conception of the rise of 
Catholicism and of Gnosis. 

The results of the numerous religious-historical 
studies about Paul which had appeared since the 
beginning of the century found full justification 
in this larger setting. Definite progress was also 
made with the question as to Paul’s relation to 
Hellenistic mysticism and, in particular, to the 
mystery religions. It had not been possible up 
till then to find a solution of this problem ; to 
begin with, one was as little clear about the con- 
ception of mysticism as about its relation to the 
mysteries, and, further, the points of attachment 
between mysticism and eschatology were not 
sufficiently appreciated. In this field Albert 
Schweitzer upheld the thesis, and still continues to 
do so (The Mysticism of the Apostle Paul, 1930), 
that Paul did not represent a form of mysticism 
analogous to the Hellenistic type, but an eschato- 
logical mysticism of a quite peculiar kind to be 
explained from Jewish premises. 

This brings us, however, right into the heart of 
the theological controversy of the present day. 
This has been directed in the last ten years much 
more to the problems of Christology than to the 
problem of mysticism. Here, too, apart from 
impulses due to systematic theology, religious- 
historical discoveries and investigations have made 
their contribution. Above everything, it was 
from the newly discovered or newly published texts 
of the, Manichean and Mandean religion that, 
mainly by the studies of Reitzenstein (The Iranian 
Mysteries of Redemption, 1921), and also of Bult- 
mann and Walter Bauer, entirely new views of 
syncretism and of its connexion with primitive 
Christianity were gained. In the foreground of 
interest, moreover, was the question as to the 
origin of the conception, according to which Christ 
as a heavenly being descended unknown through the 
heavens, and which laid stress on incarnation and 
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exaltation, not on death and resurrection, as the 
essential facts in salvation—a conception, accord- 
ingly, which puts faith in Christ in a mythical 
setting clearly derived from an alien source. Thus, 
in a quite different sense of the word ‘ mythical’ 
from that given to it by Strauss, there was raised 
the question of a Christ-myth as the foundation 
of New Testament Christology. Many of the 
younger theologians in Germany have taken part in 
the controversies to which these new investigations 
gave rise; the names are so numerous that it is 
impossible to mention individuals. 


IV. 


It was quite in accordance with the intellectual 
situation in Germany that the scientific discussion 
on the social question, on the dependence of men 
on their social position or on their ‘ sociological 
conditionedness ’ (to use the technical language of 
to-day), had also an influence on the investigation 
of primitive Christianity. Kalthoff, with his con- 
ception of social conditions in the Roman Empire, 
had already denied the historical existence of Jesus. 
Max Maurenbrecher, who was originally a follower 
of Friedrich Naumann, the great exponent of 
social-ethical politics, and later a political socialist, 
had given from the point of view of the social 
situation an interpretation of primitive Christianity 
which was in much closer contact with the tradition 
of the Gospels. A clearer understanding of the 
peculiar social condition of the masses from which 
the hearers of the Apostle Paul were recruited was 
promoted in an unanticipated measure by the 
publication, chiefly in England and Germany, of 
many non-literary papyrus-texts ; letters, petitions, 
accounts, and receipts of ‘little folk,’ which in 
themselves had no historical importance, were 
made to bear witness to ways of thinking and 
habits of life in the middle and lower strata of 
society. The scholar who first and most im- 
pressively showed his competence to use this 
enrichment of our knowledge for an understanding 
of the world of the New Testament, for its vocabu- 
lary, the history of its ideas, its style, and its psy- 
chology, was Adolf Deissmann in his books, Bible 
Studies, Light from the Ancient East, and Paul. 
Before passing judgment on the thought and 
writings of Paul, he asked the question to what 
class the Apostle belonged and what kind of people 
he had in view when he composed his letters. 
The same question, too, formed the starting-point 
of the studies which were concerned with the style 
and literary genre of the Gospels. After Gunkel 


and Johannes Weiss had urgently commended the 
question of literary types in the writings of the 
New Testament as worthy of consideration, the 
investigation of the pre-history of our Gospels 
was tackled by the use of the so-called form- 
geschichtliche Methode (the method which deals 
with the history of literary forms). In the first 
instance, those who shared in this work were 
Bultmann, Karl Ludwig Schmidt, and the author 
of this article, from whose book, Formgeschichie 
des Evangeliums, which appeared in 1919, this way 
of looking at things derived its name. Our 
starting-point was the recognition that in the case 
of the Gospels one had not to do with works of 
literature which had their origin in the individual 
creative power of single writers, but with the 
products of popular tradition, whose existence and 
growth were determined in a greater or less degree 
by supra-personal immanent laws. Accordingly it 
must be possible to learn from the style of the 
oldest traditions what ends were served by the 
original shape of the narrative and consequently 
what were the circumstances in which it came into 
existence. The presupposition of the whole in- 
quiry is the decisive impression that this process of 
the shaping of tradition did not take place in the 
sphere of literature, but within a community 
which made no literary claims, had broken with 
the world and transmitted the sayings and doings 
of Jesus only to meet its own needs. 

Our aim, however, was not merely a literary 
one; it was not even one merely concerned with 
the history of literature. We hoped to be able 
to test the trustworthiness of the tradition of the 


life of Jesus by the employment of new and less 


subjective criteria, to escape in this way from the 
arbitrary judgments of the psychological treatment 
of the life of Jesus, and finally in some measure 
to establish more firmly the knowledge of the words 
and deeds of Jesus. It is intelligible that the 
diverse ways in which the method has been applied 
have led so far to considerable differences of opinion ; 
one has only to compare Bultmann’s book, Jesus, 
with Schmidt’s article, ‘ Jesus,’ in the dictionary 
Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. Not only 
so, but objection is still taken to the legitimacy as 
well as to the application of the new method ; it 
would be presumptuous, accordingly, to speak as 
yet of established results. 


Vi. 


Theological discussion in Germany to-day has 
been most deeply influenced by the movement in 
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theology which took its rise in Karl Barth, Fried- 
rich Gogarten, and Emil Brunner. Although the 
aim of this ‘ dialectic ’ theology is entirely directed 
towards a new and complete orientation of theology, 
its earliest pioneer work was Barth’s commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans which appeared in 
1919, and its first effect on the popular mind was 
distrust of that exegesis which aims merely at 
giving historical results and forgets the precise 
reason why the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are read and studied by Christian people— 
which is not to understand the man Paul and his 
personal experiences, but to hear the Word which 
proceeds from God, and is meant not to edify and 
to exalt men but to bring them into judgment. 
The sharpest reaction against all psychologizing is 
here united with the absolute rejection of that 
secularization of exegesis which makes it nothing 
but Biblical philology and inquiries into the religion 
of Jews and Christians. In all this no attack is 
made on the methods and results of theological 
science, even when it is critical and sceptical ; on 
the contrary, the negative results of criticism are 
regarded as a kind of proof of the questionable 
character of human activity, and in this sense they 
are further affirmed. But the claim of, the Church 
to hear more from theology than historical state- 
ments and critical disquisitions has found in this 
movement the most energetic and most reasoned 
advocacy. 

It would, however, be preposterous to see in the 
dialectic theology only a reactionary movement. 
The positive influence which it has exerted on New 
Testament research, as shown in the above-men- 


tioned expositions of Bultmann and Karl Ludwig 
Schmidt, proves that we have to do with a new 
and fruitful development, whose outcome for the 
field of New Testament study it is as yet im- 
possible to estimate. The new theology, when all 
is said and done, is an integral part of a great 
movement traceable in all the sciences of the mind, 
which aims at synthesis rather than analysis, at 
intellectual comprehension and interpretation rather 
than registration. 

The endeavour to understand is based on in- 
tuition, on the inner act, on ‘vision.’ This tend- 
ency has also asserted itself in New Testament 
science outside the confines of the dialectic theo- 
logy; in particular, Ernst Lohmeyer’s studies on Paul 
should be mentioned as evidence of this endeavour. 

This article can serve only as an introduction 
to the present-day discussion. It does not pretend 
to have the detachment which the historian has 
in regard to questions and tasks which are part 
and parcel of the life of every fellow-worker in this 
field in Germany. It cannot give in historical 
perspective a general view of the present position 
of New Testament research in Germany. Such 
a survey, however, may be got by any one who 
takes a conjunct view of the facts set forth in the 
last three sections (III., IV., V.). For the unsettle- 
ment which is so marked a feature of the present 
situation is entirely due to this, that fresh material 
and new methods have given our branch of study a 
vast and unprecedented extension, while at the 
same time a searching contemplation of self demands 
the most rigid concentration on the actual task of 
theology. 


Recent Forciqn Theology. 


Maria. 


[tr is a pleasure to note that this famous brief 
reatise of Kant,! truly described by Protessor Otto 
is the most important of all writings for the ethical 
hinker, has been freshly edited by a competent 
and. The book, which is a credit to the printer, 
S pretty much an exact reproduction of the second 
dition, published in 1786. But Otto has greatly 


Grundlegung zur Metaphysik 
(Gotha : 


1Immanuel Kant: 
er Sitten. Newly edited by Rudolf Otto. 
eopold Klotz; 1930, M.7.) 


. 


enriched it. An analysis of the argument is given 
at the beginning, extending to ten pages, and this 
is repeated piece by piece at the foot of successive 
pages. The footnotes include, in addition, remarks 
explanatory of the more difficult terms and ideas. 
Not only so, but longer elucidations are given of 
some leading conceptions, such as will, good will, 
feeling, interest, law, imperative: the finest shades 
of meaning being set out carefully. And to crown 
all, at the close there are critical discussions of 
special points. Nothing has been left undone to 
make the volume attractive and useful. 
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In the concluding discussions, Otto does not 
hesitate to point out here or there how Kant’s 
argument might have been made clearer, and where 
he is inconsistent with himself. On p. 198 he 
suggests this as a revised version of Kant’s famous 
formula : ‘ Act so, that thou dost never use another 
rational being merely as a means to thine own ends, 
but always admittest as well his claim to pursue 
ends no less than thyself.’ Otto deplores the fact 
that Kant did not supplement his three great 
critiques with a fourth, dealing with Reason as 
it apprehends the supersensible and spiritual. At 
this point we should have expected at least a passing 
reference to Kant’s Opus postumum. In the second 
edition of his Commentary on the Critique of Pure 
Reason, Professor Kemp Smith, alluding to that 
work, which was published only a few years since, 
writes as follows: ‘Clearly Kant’s views have 
undergone considerable change since the writing 
of the Critique of Practical Reason. God is no 
longer viewed as a Being who must be postulated 
in order to make possible the coincidence of virtue 
with happiness. He speaks with the voice of the 
categorical imperative, and thereby reveals Himself 
in a direct manner. But ... this point of view 
is suggested merely ; it is nowhere developed in a 
systematic manner’ (pp. 640-1). 


H. R. MackiInTosH. 
Edinburgh. 


The ‘dialectical theology’ of the Barth school has 
already reached the stage of having large books 
written about it by its critics, and few theologians 
can have reached that point of distinction and 
responsibility at an earlier age than Karl Barth. 
In the case before us? the critic also belongs to the 
younger generation of German theologians. But 
Professor Siegfried does not belong to the number 
of the younger men who have hailed Barth as a 
prophet and received a new inspiration from him: 
he writes with scrupulous care, but with little 
sympathy. 

About three years ago Barth forsook his réle of 
supplying a mere ‘marginal gloss’ to other the- 
ologies, and gave the world the first volume of what 
is to be a very substantial dogmatic treatise. This 
first volume was called Prolegomena (or Die Lehre 
vom Worte Gottes), but it ran to 463 pages ; and (in 
accordance with Barth’s principle that any intro- 
duction to dogmatics must itself be part of dog- 


1 Das Wort und Die Existenz: Eine Auseinander- 
setzung mit dey dialectischen Theologie, von Theodor 
Siegfried. I. Die Theologie des Worts bei Karl Barth. 
(Gotha: Leopold Klotz. M.10.) 


_ know) what one means. 


matics) it went so deep into the actual substance- 
matter of Christian theology as to make one wonder 
how much was left for the remaining volumes. It 
is the volume of Prolegomena that Professor Siegfried 
now takes as the basis for his criticism, while he 
hopes to follow it up very soon with a second 
volume on ‘ The Theology of Existence ’ in criticism 
of other members of the Barth school. 

The present reviewer cannot claim to have 
struggled through the whole of Barth’s difficult 
and elusive Prolegomena, or to have been able to 
discover and surely grasp his meaning even on all 
the central points. Many students of Barth and 
his school must have received a twofold impres- 
sion: that the school has something vital to say 
which needed to be said; and that this seems 
unfortunately to be bound up with a good deal o! 
almost perverse paradox. A recent meeting and 
discussion with Barth confirmed both impression: 
in the mind of the present reviewer. Barth and 
his school remind us in a salutary way that what 
we need and what the gospel offers us is not 2 
religion made up by ourselves and maintained by 
mental effort, but an assurance, a faith, a salvation 
which is God’s gift to helpless humanity ; and the 
lesson gains in power from the impressive per- 
sonality of Karl Barth himself. But if this trutk 
cannot be worked out into a theology without th 
mystifications of the Barth school, we seem doomec 
to something far more difficult and intimidating 
than the inevitable element of paradox which 1 
involved in all our religious belief, and many 
students will be left wondering whether it is possible 
in the theological realm ever really to say (or t 
Thus many would turr 
to a book like Siegfried’s in the hope of receiving 


» some illumination as to what Barth is really tryins 


to say. But Siegfried will show them rather the 
error than the truth of the dialectical theology 
His detailed discussions of Barth’s arguments—or 
the task of Dogmatics, on the nature of religion, or 
the Christological problem, on the theology of th 
Schleiermacher tradition—are careful, competent 
even acute and penetrating, and will be of grea 
value to the student who wishes to make a specia 
study of the whole movement. But the criticisn 
is almost entirely unsympathetic, and will no 
greatly help the reader who is anxious to find what 
ever truth Barth has really got hold of or to under 
stand why he has been hailed asa prophet. Perhap 
we cannot justly reproach the critic for no 
giving us what we ought to seek in Barth’s ow1 
works, 

We have before us another book by Professo 
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Siegfried,} published almost simultaneously, and it 
is one more reminder of the enormous influence still 
exercised among German religious thinkers both by 
Kant and by the Protestant Reformers. These 
are indeed the two intellectual forces from which 
German thought, in all its vicissitudes, never seems 


1 Luther und Kant: Ein geistesgeschichtlicher Ver- 
gleich im Anschluss an den Gewissensbegriff, von 
Theodor Siegfried. (Giessen: Tépelmann.) 


to get far away, and this is as true of Siegfried as 
of Barth and his school. Siegfried here gives us 
a learned contribution to the philosophy of con- 
science, in which, after reckoning with the views 
of Luther and Kant, he proceeds to his own con- 
structive argument on ‘ The Believing Conscience.’ 
The book has a full and scholarly apparatus of notes 
and references. D. M. BaILiie. 
Kilmacolm. R 


Contributions and Comments. 


She Provdiqat’s Brother. 


From time to time discussions arise concerning the 
Elder Brother of the Prodigal. The popular theory 
represents him as a type of the Pharisees and 
scribes. Professor A. T. Robertson in his book, 
The Pharisees and Jesus, refers to ‘the picture of 
the Pharisees as the elder brother.’ 

Is this view sound or just ? Undoubtedly there 
may be found some points of likeness between 
them, e.g. their indignation and slowness to forgive. 
(Such may apply, however, to anybody, and were 
not the peculiar failings of the Pharisaic body.) 


But, as we read the closing scenes of this story, ° 


especially noting the attitude of the father to the 
son, does such a theory really fit the facts? The 
father says to the elder son, ‘Son, thou art ever 
with me, and all that I have is thine.’ A little 
earlier Jesus has been denouncing the Pharisees 
and scribes for their hypocrisy. His language is 
violent. He calls them children of hell, corrupt 
and unclean (Lk 1137-4 ; cf. Mt 23). ‘ Ye serpents, 
ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the 
damnation of hell?’ Does that sound anything 
like ‘ Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have 
is thine’? Could Jesus have ever spoken to the 
Pharisees like that? Do such words reflect at 
any time His attitude towards them? They were 
not with Him, they were against Him. They were 
farther off from God than the publicans and sinners, 
farther off than the Prodigal, and, to use Christ’s 
own words, their condemnation was greater. 

Consider also the words of the Elder Brother. 
“Lo, these: many years do I serve thee, neither 
‘transgressed I at any time thy commandment ’—a 
statement which is not challenged. But one of the 
charges that Jesus made against the Pharisees 
and scribes was the failure to keep the command- 
“ments of God. They were more concerned with 
. 


. | 


their traditions and rules, the duties that were 
external, the outward performances that could be 
seen of men. ‘ Ye tithe mint and rue, and all 
manner of herbs, and pass over judgment and the 
love of God’ (Lk 11%). Does that sound anything 
like ‘ Lo, these many years do I serve thee, neither 
transgressed I at any time thy commandment’ ? 
And the father does not deny it, but gives the loving 
answer, ‘Son, thou art ever with me, and all that 
I have is thine.’ And the word he used for ‘ son’ 
is not vids, but the more tender word, the term 
expressing deeper affection, Téxvov, 

If this scene does not apply to the Pharisees and 
scribes, what then is the application ? What type 
does the Elder Brother represent ? It is necessary 
to notice those who comprised the congregation 
addressed by Christ that day. He always spoke 
to the people before Him. He did not fall into 
the error of giving the wrong address to the wrong 
people. What was His congregation that day? 
The publicans and sinners were there (v.1). The 
Pharisees and scribes were there (v.”). But there 
was another important section present, not men- 
tioned in this chapter but certainly there. Un- 
doubtedly the twelve Apostles were listening to 
Him, and many others of His disciples. Jesus was 
not likely to forget them. The Twelve, whom He 
had chosen, came first with Him. Upon them He 
concentrated, especially as His ministry advanced 
to its close. I suggest that the Elder Brother is 
introduced for their sakes, that the application is 
for them, that he is mainly their type. Their lives 
seem to fit in with this character best of all. Take, 
for example, young men like John and Thomas and 
Peter and Philip. They were quite decent young 
fellows. They had never plunged recklessly into 
sin. They had never gone into the far country, 
where the Prodigal went. They had never been 
the outcasts of society. Jesus Himself said of 
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Nathanael, even before his call, ‘Behold, an 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.’ Would it 
not be very true to say of them that they were 
ever with Him and all that He had was theirs ? 

Again, the Elder Brother misunderstood the 
joyful gathering. He thought it was the celebra- 
tion of the triumphal return of the Prodigal, whereas 
it was the celebration of the triumphal love of the 
father. He thought the best robe and the golden 
ring, the feast and the merriment, were in honour of 
the Prodigal, whereas they were in honour of the 
father. It was a very natural misunderstanding, 
the sort of misunderstanding that we might make, 
the sort of misunderstanding the disciples might 
make. And they misunderstood Jesus and His 
parables often enough. They were often surprised 
and disturbed and perplexed at the things He said 
and did. Was it not to avoid such a misunder- 
standing that Jesus added this scene of the Elder 
Brother? He would not have His disciples, or 
any one for that matter, think that He is heaping 
glory upon the Prodigal. He is only heaping love. 
He is not treating Him as a hero. He is only 
treating Him as a son. 

Is not this the real purpose of the Elder Brother 
incident ? Christ is there appealing to His disciples 
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National Contributions to Biblical Science.— 
The scholars who are continuing this survey will 
include Professor N. P. Williams, D.D., Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, Oxford (Great 
Britain: N.T.); Professor W. D. Niven, D.D., 
Glasgow (Great Britain: Church History); Professor 
Burton S. Easton, D.D., New York (America: 
N.T.); Professor Donald Mackenzie, D.D., Pitts- 
burgh (America: Syst. Theol.) ; Professor Viénot, 
Paris (France: Church History). 

Further Moral Problems of To-day will be 
discussed month by month—Wealth, Patriotism, 
Philanthropy, Business Morality, Amusement, 
Reward and Punishment, Women and the Ministry. 
It is hoped that among the contributors will be The 
Bishop of Croydon, Canon Raven, D.D., Professor 
A. J. Gossip, D.D., Principal W. F. Lofthouse, D.D. 

The subject of a short and fresh series of articles 
will be Great Attacks on Christianity. It will 
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to be the elder brothers of sinful men and women, the 
elder brothers of those who wander and are in 
danger of perishing in the far country of waste and 
wickedness. 

It throws a different complexion on the story and 
gives to it a larger purpose when we rid our minds 
of the Pharisaic application and see in the Elder 
Brother the disciple himself. It changes one’s 
attitude towards the Prodigal and towards sin. 
The false glamour that may have gathered about 
the younger son (often at the expense of his 
brother) disappears. There is nothing attractive 
in the far country. There is nothing heroic 
about sin. The best place is in the Father’s 
house. The best service is in the Father’s 
business. The son who is ever with the Father, 
obeying and serving Him, is happier and better 
because of that. 

The Elder Brother has his faults. The disciple 
has his faults. He may be tempted to jealousy and 
indignation on account of the prodigal. But there 
is no reason for jealousy, no cause for indignation. 
Let him put away that spirit and be a true elder 
brother to the prodigals of mankind. 

H. E. STICKLER. 

Tottenham. 


Qlous. 


include ancient, medizval, and modern names, but 
will be confined to those who raised permanent 
issues,.beginning with Celsus and Porphyry. The 
contributors will include Professor H. R. Mac- 
kintosh, D.Phil., D.D., Edinburgh ; Rev. John S. 
Whale, M.A., Mansfield College, Oxford; and 
Professor Moffatt, D.D., New York. The last 
will also do an occasional study on Some Letters to 
Women on the Christian Faith, including the letter 
of Porphyry to Marcella, his wife, and of Abélard 
to Héloise. In the preliminary announcement 
made last month a rather amusing error has occurred 
through the transposing of the words ‘his wife’ 
after Marcella—making them refer to a letter 
written by Fénelon. 

Besides all the usual expository features, a 
quarterly Survey of Archeological Research is to 
be made by the Rev. J. W. Jack, M.A., Glenfarg, and 
occasional articles will appear soon by Professor 
J. E. McFadyen, D.D.; Professor Fulton, D.D. ; 
Professor Adams Brown, Ph.D., D.D., ‘ Present 
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Problems in Theology’; Archdeacon A. E. J. 
Rawlinson, D.D.; Principal W. M. Macgregor, 
D.D., ‘ The Child and the Home’; Rev. F. J. Rae, 
M.A.; Evelyn Underhill; Rev. J. H. Morrison, 
M.A., ‘Man’s Place in the Physical Universe’ ; 
Professor H. R. Mackintosh, D.Ph., D.D., 
“Religious Doubts and How to deal with them.’ 


The Ethics of Consumption. 

The fifth Beckly Social Service Lecture has just 
been published—The Social Teaching of the Church 
(Epworth Press; 2s. 6d. net). The Lectureship is 
under the control of a Board of Trustees appointed 
by the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, and this 
year they have chosen Dean Inge as lecturer. 
The general subject of the lecture is the Christian 
attitude towards economic questions. The treat- 
ment is necessarily slight, and for a fuller one Dean 
Inge refers readers to a book which he has in the 
press called ‘ Christian Ethics and Modern Prob- 
lems.’ There is, however, much in the lecture that 
is stimulating and provocative. After coming to 
the conclusion that there is no Christian economics, 
but only a Christian and un-Christian way of ap- 
proaching such questions, the Dean maintains that 
in questions of consumption our Lord does not leave 
us without definite guidance. ‘ Here we shall really 
find something like definite principles.’ 

He holds that the way we spend our money is 
more important than the way we make it. For it is 
the consumer who condemns employers and working- 
men to waste their energies making frivolities which 
dono good to anybody. ‘The American play-budget 
is rather larger than the aggregate income of all 
the citizens of the British Isles . . . perhaps two 
thousand million on “candy, chewing-gum, hard 
and soft drinks” may be thought excessive, and 
two hundred and fifty million on “ phonographs, 
pianolas, etc.,” a generous allowance. For all these 
indulgences represent some one’s labour more or 
less thrown away.’ Here Dean Inge is definitely 
up against the American popular economic theory, 
‘consumptionism,’ that every one should form as 
many new tastes as possible so that he will want to 
buy more things every year. 

‘ There is a good deal,’ says Dean Inge, ‘ both in 
the Gospels and in St. Paul’s Epistles, bearing on the 
ethics of consumption. “ Having food and raiment, 
let us be therewith content,” is one of the clearest 
statements. But without giving a string of texts 
detached from their context, may we not say that 
the whole tone of the New Testament is in favour 
of a simple life of steady but not feverish industry, 

ot entirely crowded up with work or play, but 


i 


leaving an ample margin for those unhurried occupa- 
tions which make family life enjoyable, and allow 
us, in Matthew Arnold’s words, to possess our souls 
before we die ? 

“You see, then, that I am advocating a fairly 
simple and not too crowded life as being that which 
Christ and His disciples would recommend as most 
favourable to spiritual progress. I put it primarily 
on religious grounds. The life of a good man is a 
life of prayer, by which I do not mean only or 
chiefly petition, but communion with God, elevation 
of the mind to God, meditation on holy and serious 
subjects, recollection, to use a good old word. 
This is precisely the kind of life which modern 
conditions make it difficult to lead. Men and 
women get so much out of the habit of thinking 
quietly, of trying to know themselves, the world 
around them, and the God who is above us, 
around us, and within us, that the highest faculties 
of the soul rust and atrophy from disuse, and we 
live as strangers to all the higher values. “‘ Thou 
fool, this night they are demanding thy soul.” My 
soul; what have I done with it? Have I got a 
soul any longer ?’ 


‘To be spiritually minded is life.’ 

In so unassuming a form does the life of Bishop 
Walpole of Edinburgh appear, that it is in danger 
of being overlooked in the vast output of volumes 
from the public press. But not to read this 
memoir published by Wells Gardner, and written by 
Provost Margetson of St. Mary’s Cathedral and by 
the Bishop’s distinguished son, Hugh, the novelist, 
is to have missed much. The book is less than 
a hundred pages; but it vividly portrays the 
good Bishop. We consider it ought to be a great 
help to many parents who in these difficult days 
are feeling they are not being particularly successful 
with the religious training of their children, to 
discover that even one so eager and faithful as 
Bishop Walpole, and one so sensitive to all that was 
lovely and of good report as was his eldest son, 
did not get together for years, ‘never had any clear 
vision of one another at all,’ in early days at 
Durham, And yet later the young man realized 
“that humility and great charity come through 
living the spiritual life, as they could come in no 
other way,’ and grasped that his father ‘ felt that 
although my religious convictions were not his, I 
yet had a religious sense, and I cannot say what 
a help this was to me.’ So mists may clear, and 
the chance of mutual comprehension never wholly 
vanishes. 

Mr. Walpole is charming about his mother. 
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Here, too, there was some difficulty in mutual under- 
standing. Mrs. Walpole possessed great gentle- 
ness of character, integrity, generosity, quiet un- 
expected humour. ‘I was always at the bottom 
of every class at school, and appeared to her to 
be for ever wandering lazily about doing nothing. 
Moreover, I was clearly very unhappy, and for no 
very definite reason, so that during those (early) 
years we misunderstood one another, and yet the 
very thing that separated us was the thing we had 
in common.’ This was the realization that the 
world was not as real as Beauty and the things of 
the Spirit. 

Shyness was a mantle cloaking both mother and 
son, but it was conquered at length. ‘ After the 
war,’ writes the novelist, ‘ I came home (home being 
then Edinburgh), and we had a walk one day up 
and down round Arthur’s Seat, and finally found 
one another. She took me on my own ground, 
only wanting to understand me and to support me 
in everything that seemed to her good and 
courageous.’ 

The end came at Mentone. Dying, she presented 
a most beautiful aspect of courageous acceptance. 
She hated to leave us, but we were all aware in the 
last weeks that her temporary sojourn in a foreign 
country was over. One of the last things that she 
said to me was, ‘ You don’t know what a comfort it 
is to think that I am never going to be shy again.’ 


C. F. Andrews on India. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews’ latest book has the title 
India and the Simon Report (Allen & Unwin ; 5s. net, 
and 3s. net paper covers). The book is timely, 
though the title is probably rather misleading, for 
there is no discussion of the political details of the 
Report. What Mr. Andrews sets out to do is to 
consider the causes of the resentment in India 
to-day against Great Britain. He gives a picture 
of a new India, with a mental outlook changed by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

In his account of Gandhi, Mr. Andrews traverses 
ground that is familiar to most, and ground that 
he himself has done a great deal to familiarize. 
But even here there is fresh material. Perhaps we 
might quote one story. A young Indian Christian 
came to see Andrews when he was with Mahatma 
Gandhi at Juhu during the latter’s serious illness. 
‘The young man had just lost his mother, who 
had been for many years a widow, his father having 
died when he was quite young. Gandhi was still 
very ill, but the sorrow of this young Indian 
Christian deeply affected him. He would not let 
him go back until he had called him three or four 


times to his bedside to ask him to open his heart — 
in his grief, and when at last he departed he said: 
“You must always consider me to be your father _ 
and Kasturbai (Mrs. Gandhi) your mother, and you 
have a place in my house as your own home.” Ita 
was a very simple incident; but it represents a — 
perpetual life of love and service which has been ~ 
the secret of his influence with the poor.’ : 

The main heads of Gandhi’s teaching to the ~ 
villagers are given. Hindus and Musalmans must | 
learn to respect one another ; no one must be an - 

‘outcaste’ any longer ; men and women are equal © 
in God’s sight ; all liquor and drug-taking must bea 
prohibited ; home spinning and home weaving are rn . 
to be done; and, above all, there must be non- 
violence—Ahimsa. ‘ This Ahimsa is the soul-force _ 
which binds all the social, economic, and political” 
programme together.’ ] 

The broad facts of Mr. Andrews’ own life are ~ 
well known. He has spent all his working years in 
India. He went out there originally through a 
missionary society—the Cambridge University 
Mission in Delhi. After ten years of inner conflict 
he severed his connexion because he felt that there ~ 
was in missionary efforts as they were carried on in ~ 
India a conventional touch of a religious imperialism ~ 
‘which had the same blighting effect on the inner ~ 
self-determination of Indian Christians as the ~ 
ordinary political imperialism had upon Indians | 
who were not Christians.’ p 

Mr. Andrews has taken as the motto for his book ~ 
Christ’s words: ‘The kings of the Gentiles/do | 
exercise lordship over them, and they that have 
authority over them are called Benefactors. But it 
shall not be so with you: but he that is greater 
among. you let him be as the younger. . . . For I 
am among you as he that serveth.’ He stirs up 
our conscience as to what is going on here in 
England. Every year he finds that the race and 
colour prejudice is becoming stronger. ‘I have 
been assured by Indians themselves that when 
simple hotel accommodation is needed by them, or 
even a simple meal at a public restaurant, sometimes 
the greatest difficulty is now experienced where in 
earlier years there would have been no difficulty at 
all.’ Such treatment here has played not a small 
part in causing that resentment against Great 
Britain which is so widespread in India to-day. 
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